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THE ECOLE SUPERIEURE DE GUERRE 
By Mayor Leon W. Hoyt, U.S.M.C. 


FTER the disaster of 1870-1871 (Franco-German War), the French 

A government was convinced that the army should be reorganized, that 

a great change should be made in the General Staff, particularly in the 
method of selecting officers for it and in their education. 

As an outcome of much discussion in the army and of many reports of 
Boards appointed to investigate and propose ways and means of reorganizing 
the army, it was decided that the General Staff should be open to all, and 
composed of officers especially qualified and recommended who had had 
several years experience with troops and who would go into the General 
Staff after completing the two year course at the Ecole Supérieure de Guerre, 
which was started for this purpose in 1876. 

Paris was decided upon for the location of the School because there were 
enough buildings available at the Ecole Militaire, and because there, there 
would be more contact between the School and the General Staff of the army, 
and because there, special instructors and lecturers would be more available, 
and because of the more varied terrain accessible, Paris being the centre of 
a great network of railroads. 

The Ecole de Guerre continued without interruption from 1876 until 
the war (1914-1918) as a school for the General Staff of the Army and 
graduated about seventy-five officers per year. During the early years of 
the School, there was considerable experimenting with the method of instruc- 
tion and for a period (when Maréchal Foch was commandant), the course 
lasted three years. 

Then came the war, which, of course, was a thorough test of the General 
Staff and a chance to see if the School had fulfilled its object. 

Until 1913 the French people did not believe that the war was possible. 
At that time they commenced to see the handwriting on the wall, and began 
to prepare for war, but it was too late, and the war in 1914 caught them in a 
state of insufficient preparation, and also they were greatly outnumbered. 
While in the early weeks of the war, they suffered serious reverses, the staffs 
of divisions, corps and armies were at the beginning the strongest part of the 
French military establishment. The retreat from the frontier to the Marne 
with several armies newly organized, was made in general good order, in 
spite of the pressure of the enemy, the enormous losses and fatigue. 

The Ecole de Guerre furnished from among the instructors alone twelve 
commanders of armies or of groups of armies, the commander-in-chief of the 
French armies and the commander-in-chief of the Allied armies. 
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One-quarter of the graduates of the Ecole de Guerre who took part, were 
killed in the war, including twenty-one generals. 

After the interruption of the war the School was started again in 1919 
at the same place in Paris, the Ecole Militaire, which is on the left bank of 
the Seine, quite near the Eiffel Tower. The School with all its administrative 
branches, barracks, stables, riding halls, etc., occupies quite a large area 
(about six city blocks) and for that reason, there is some talk of moving 
it to another locality, because of the value of the location for business and 
apartments, and also because of the expense for officers, apartments being 
expensive in Paris. 

The course now lasts two years. The French officers have to pass an 
examination for entrance, which includes an examination in about the same 
subjects as taught in our special service schools, and then serve for a short 
period in the various branches of the army, before commencing the course 
at the Ecole de Guerre, which starts about the 1st of November each year. 
For instance an infantry officer will serve for two or three weeks’ period 
with the artillery, then with the cavalry, air service, engineers, tanks, signal 
corps, etc. All officers of the General Staff have to be qualified observers 
in aviation. 

There are about 125 members of each class, about 25 per cent. of them 
being foreign officers. Most of the French student officers are captains, there 
are a few majors and a few lieutenants. The age is between thirty and forty 
years. The classes are divided into groups for work, there being about 
fifteen officers in each group. There is no change in the groups during the 
two years, and one becomes very well acquainted with the members of his 
group, but has very little contact with the other members of the class. The 
French officers take a great deal of interest in the work, have nearly all 
had combat experience and are very efficient. 

The tactical part of the course consists in lectures and in the discussion 
and solution of concrete cases on the map and on the terrain. 

The first year all the work is with a division, or some part of it, the second 
year there is more staff work and the army corps is taken up. Most of the 
maps used are of the hachured variety. The exercises on the map are some- 
thing like the map manceuvres in our Schools at home, except that they are 
one-sided, the other side being taken by the instructor. The terrain exercises 
are about like the terrain exercises in our Schools at home and usually take 
place about twenty-five miles from Paris. The map exercises and terrain 
exercises are treated from the point of view of the various arms and services, 
infantry, artillery, cavalry, air service, supply and evacuation and of course 
from the point of view of the General Staff, which codrdinates the work of all. 

The problems consist in a few map problems which are about the same 
as the map problems in our schools at home, and a lot of “ home work,” 
which is a much larger problem and requires much more work. The solution 
of a home work problem requires about a week of work at home, and is very 
instructive because freedom of discussion is allowed and one has time to study 
much data pertaining to the problem. 
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Thus far there have been no exercises or problems with a unit acting 
alone except in the course in cavalry. They are always a part of a larger 
unit and have always had other units on the right and left. 

The instructors are of higher rank, Colonels, Lieutenant Colonels and 
Majors. An instructor at the Ecole de Guerre has an enviable position in the 
French Army. They have all had a great deal of combat experience, take a 
broad viewpoint of the problem, and generally do not :nsist on one particular 
solution being better than all the others. They are extremely pleasant and 
affable, and of course have a great deal to do with the general good spirit 
of the School. 

There is a course in politics and geography, conducted by civilians espe- 
cially qualified, which is very interesting. There one learns much of the 
inside workings of the politics of Europe and also considerable of the 
international relations of most of the world powers. 

There is a course in languages which is not obligatory for foreign officers. 
All the French officers are obliged to study German and one other language. 
Most of them choose to study English as the second language, because it is 
quite a useful language in France, and is considered one of the easiest langu- 
ages to learn, but one can take any other language desired. The students 
are classified into groups according to their ability in the language. The 
instructors in German and English are French officers, with the exception 
of one who is a British Army Officer. The instructors in Russian and Polish 
are officers of the Russian and Polish armies. If a student elects to study 
another language, he is sent to a school of languages in Paris. 

There is also a short course in motors, which teaches one to drive and make 
hasty repairs in the various types of motor vehicles. 

During the summer all the work is on the terrain. It consists in “voyages” 
for each branch such as infantry, artillery, etc. Each group of officers goes 
by rail to a designated point where they are met by horses. From there they 
go by horseback for about a week with a constantly changing situation and 
terrain. The “ voyages” are nothing more than a long terrain exercise. They 
stop in some village each night, where they are billeted on the inhabitants. 
The General Staff “ voyage ” is for French officers only and includes a recon- 
naissance of the North Eastern frontier. During the second summer there is a 
reconnaissance of the Italian frontier which is made by the foreign officers 
as well as the French. 

There is a “voyage” for military history which in addition to ‘ts historical 
interest is particularly beneficial because it shows one that the real thing does 
not resemble much the exercises on the map. 

There is a great deal of equitation at the Ecole de Guerre and this I think 
contributes largely to the general health and contentment of the students. 
The riding is done the first thing in the morning, in riding halls during the 
winter and in a park during the summer. Although it is a little bit disagreeable 
to be riding so early in the mornings in the winter (with electric lights so 
that the horses can see the obstacles) it seems to be the best time of day as it 
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interferes less with the daily routine or with recreation than at any other 
time and starts the day off well. 

The instructors in equitation belong to a special branch of the cavalry, 
called the “Cadre Noir” (because they wear a black uniform), which is a 
corps whose chief duty is instruction in equitation. 

The horses are especially selected for instruction in equitation, practically 
never refuse a jump, have had several years in the same place under the same 
instructors, and know the language of the riding halls so well that the rider 
doesn’t need to know so much of it. For this reason, the Ecole de Guerre 
is probably one of the very best places to learn to ride as one can absolutely 
count on the horse and the instruction is excellent. 

In spite of the great number of falls there was only one serious accident 
during the first year. 

The equitation includes some general instruction in hippology, demonstra- 
tions of the various breeds of saddle horses, bits, saddles, etc., and also a 
demonstration of some of the more common diseases of horses and their 
remedies. 

I think the equitation is one of the most important parts of the course, 
is enjoyed by nearly all, is a sort of recreation and at the same time very 
good exercise and in general keeps the Ecole de Guerre from being an 
awful grind. 

Most of the foreign officers are handicapped more or less with the lan- 
guage. All of them understand nearly everything that is said but are at 
a disadvantage when it comes to discussing, explaining, and maintaining a 
point of view against an argument. All of them speak French fluently in an 
ordinary conversation, but in discussing the military subjects the language 
used is a little bit special. In the exercises on the map and on the terrain 
there is always a great deal of reference to localities such as villages, woods, 
streams, etc. The villages are very numerous in France and they are all on 
the maps used in the School. The pronunciation of these names is difficult 
and the following of a discussion which makes reference to localities that one 
never heard of before and that one is obliged to find quickly on the map, is 
almost an impossibility without a great deal of practice. 

One may have a good knowledge of the French language and be able to 
read and write well and at the same time understand very little of what is 
said because they talk very fast. It is largely a question of ear training 
which one can have only after a considerable time among French speaking 
people and one can only get this by making a continuous effort to listen to 
the conversation. It is very easy to let one’s mind wander off on another 
subject because one is constantly losing the thread of the discourse. At the 
Ecole de Guerre, the exercises on the map last for three or four hours and 
to make a continuous effort to understand everything that is said is almost 
beyond one’s mental endurance until one has lived for a considerable period 
in France and has the ear trained to listen to the French language with- 
out effort. 

The general spirit of the Ecole de Guerre is most agreeable. Among the 
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students there are the representatives of twenty-eight nations and everybody 
from the Commanding General down, takes part in the exercises, the equita- 
tion, the voyages, etc. During all outdoor exercises, the meals are always 
taken in some hotel where the entire group with the instructors, dines at the 
same table. This is always an enjoyable hour, as the French are very good 
at repartee, there is never any “ shop talk” and no Volstead Law. 

Except for the above-mentioned gatherings, there is very little social life 
at the Ecole de Guerre. Everybody seeks their own pleasure in Paris, which 
is an everlasting source of amusement and interest. 

Most of the instructors and students live in apartments and generally in 
the vicinity of the School. This is particularly advantageous for the early 
equitation in the Winter. 

There are very few calls made, the French system being for the latest 
arrival to call first. 

There are three U. S. Army officers in the class of 1926 and two in the 
class of 1927. They see very little of each other, because they feel that they 
should make all the progress possible in French. 

The above is a general idea of the Ecole de Guerre. For those who are 
interested in further details of instruction the following is furnished. 

In the infantry course great attention is paid to the use of fire power, 
and the plan of fire, that is, where the projectiles are going to fall, both 
on the offense and on the defense, and on liaison with artillery. 

The home work was of a study of the defensive organization of a division, 
reinforced by a machine gun battalion and consisted largely in working out 
the plan of fire first from the point of view of the division commander, then 
from the point of view of the commanders of the smaller units. The orders 
of some of the units were also required. In one case we studied the opera- 
tions of a battalion of infantry in the Aisne-Marne offensive on the actual 
ground and under the officer who commanded the battalion. In another 
case the class was taken on a one day trip to Compiegne, where a machine 
gun battalion (half French and half Indo-Chinese) was actually installed in 
a defensive sector. 

In the course in Artillery great attention is paid to liaison with the infantry 
and on ammunition supply; in nearly every situation, offensive or defensive, 
the organic divisional artillery has been reinforced, usually by 75 portée. 

The home work in artillery covered the use of the artillery of a division 
(heavily reinforced) in the attack of a strongly organized position. 

The organic division artillery, which consists of three battalions of 75 
and two battalions, of 155 howitzers, was reinforced by six battalions of 75, 
three battalions of 155 howitzers, three battalions of 65 mountain, one bat- 
talion of 220 mortars, two battalions of 150 T.M. and one battalion of 240 
T.M. The requirements were: 


(a) The paragraph of the division order covering the artillery. 
(b) The complete plan of fire for the artillery for the first three phases 


of the attack. 
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(c) A study of the preparation, including: 
1. A tracing showing all breaches to be made in the wire. 
2. Table showing probable ammunition expenditure for the breaches. 
3. Tracing showing all other fires during the preparation. 
4. Recommendation of the Division Artillery Commander as to the 
length, hour of commencement and program of the preparation. 
(d) Table showing organization of the artillery giving groupings and 
sub-groupings, Commanders, P.C’s, missions and zones of action. 
(e) Tracing showing all fires at H hour plus 16 minutes. 
(f) Tracing showing deployment of all artillery of the division. 
(g) Table showing by calibre, the ammunition expenditure for the prepa- 
ration and the first three phases of the attack. 


The class paid a one day visit to the Artillery Museum at Fontainebleau. 
This Museum (not a public Museum but part of the Artillery School), con- 
tains every calibre of field artillery in use by the French to-day, most of the 
German models and a few Italian. They put into its firing position from 
its traveling position a 220 mm. gun, which took, with a well trained crew 
on a concrete floor, about one hour. 

The class spent a week witnessing Field Artillery firing and manceuvres 
at the School of Fire at Camp Bitche, forty miles North of Strasbourg. 
Bitche is a large permanent camp, constructed before the war by the Germans 
to hold an Army Corps but is now used only as a summer camp for units of the 
Army of the Rhine. The program followed was most complete. All firing 
was in conformity with tactical situations studied in advance and included. 

(a) Defensive fires, barrage, concentrations and counter battery. 

(b) Offensive fires, preparation, rolling barrage, concentrations and the 
use of smoke. 

(c) Support of the infantry, a battalion of infantry was used, the artillery 
firing only blanks. This included the use of a section of accompanying 
artillery. 

Besides the above the class witnessed the first hour of putting a 155 
G.P.F. battery in position and the manceuvre of a battery of 75 portée. 

As a result of their experience during the war, the French have entirely 
changed their ideas on the employment of cavalry. Mounted action except 
for small units is not contemplated and the Cavalry Division has been greatly 
increased in fire power. 

We have had several exercises where cavalry units operate both on the 
offense and defense in conjunction with infantry transported in trucks. The 
home work in cavalry was a study of a division on the march that was later 
used to gain contact with enemy forces that had broken through, to delay 
their advance and finally after being reinforced by two battalions of infantry 
and two battalions of 75, to hold a defensive front of about 10 kilometres. 

In the instruction in the Air Service, two lectures in the use of the Air 
Service 1 a corps offensive (the French division has no aeroplanes but has 
a balloon), took the form of dialogues between instructors representing or 
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rather impersonating the Corps Chief of Air Service, the Corps Chief of 
Staff, the Army Chief of Air Service, the Corps Chief of Artillery, and the 
officer commanding the Army pursuit Aviation. The situation had been pre- 
viously studied by the class. 

The home work in the use of the Air Service, covered the use of the 
Air Service and the Anti-aircraft Artillery in the approach march and attack 
of acorps. For each phase (approach march and attack), the requirements 
were as follows: 

(a) Indicate the limit fixed by the Army Commander between the obser- 
vation of the Army and the Corps. 

(b) Write the Air Service annex to the Corps order. 

(c) Show in tabular form the missions assigned the aviation by the 
Corps Chief of Air Service, in conformity with the Air Service annex and 
with the orders of the Division Commanders. This table showed for each 
mission the number of planes assigned, the hour of beginning the mission and 
its approximate duration; the probable average elevation; and whether or 
not the flight takes place during the hours when the pursuit aviation furnishes 
protection. In addition for the photographic missions, the photographic 
apparatus used and the approximate number of films required. 

(d) Write the Anti-aircraft paragraph of a corps order. 

The instruction in aviation included a practical demonstration of the use 
and difficulties of observation by captive balloons, where members of the 
class made their own observations from a captive balloon. 

In the course in general tactics and general staff, there was a great deal of 
instruction given in the approach march, and the gaining of contact. The 
home work in this subject covered a division in the approach march, gaining 
contact and attack against a hastily organized position and included a supply 
and evacuation problem. ; 








PROFESSIONAL QUALIFICATIONS 
OF RESERVE OFFICERS 


By Captain Bertranp T. Fay, U.S.M.C.R. 


soldiery. From the earliest days of our nation, its policy of national 

defense has rested upon a small establishment of regular troops con- 
stituted to provide the nucleus of a force to be recruited in the event of a war 
from the eligible citizenry in such numbers as the situation required. 

Eligibility for military service in the old days consisted chiefly in the 
ability to withstand the rigors of an almost primitive campaign, and the vigor 
to resist the ravages of disease. The simple weapons of the day and the mode 
of warfare required little advance knowledge or technical training. With the 
varied and complicated implements of modern warfare, sheer potential man- 
power is of little avail unless there also exists a nucleus trained to harness the 
giant power of the nation to accomplish the task at hand. We cannot depend 
solely upon the present regular establishments to provide this nucleus. While 
we are mustering our strength, someone must be fighting the war, and if the 
expert professional soldier is to be rushed off to the front, or is to be taken 
from his organization to train the new citizen army, someone trained for the 
job must be prepared to take his place. 

When Congress created the new Marine Corps Reserve by Act of July, 
1925, it, in effect, added another organization to the system of national defense. 
It gave to a corps which has known few equals and no superiors among the 
fighting troops of the world, a definite body of citizens from which it would 
draw its strength in time of national emergency. Thus, in our scheme of 
national defense the Marine Corps Reserve has been placed alongside of the 
long established National Guard, the Naval Militia, the Naval Reserve Force 
and the Organized Reserve Corps of the Army. Because the Marine Corps 
Reserve is a new organization is no reason why it would stand at the bottom 
of the list. Given a reasonable time for a shake down cruise, there is no excuse 
why it should not achieve the same position among the organized citizen 
soldiery of the country that the regular Corps occupies among the professional 
military forces. The citizen military organizations mentioned above are deep 
in a comprehensive program of training and study at which they have been 
progressing for several years. The handicap of a late start must be promptly 
overcome by the Marine Corps Reserve. Because of the limited strength of 
the Reserve and the fact that its personnel will be widely scattered throughout 
the country, it will be difficult to give the proper training in the necessary 
professional qualifications of an officer. Two weeks in a training camp once 
every year, while highly essential in a general program of training, can hardly 
be considered sufficient time to round out the proper type of reservist. Sys- 
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tematic, detailed study throughout the year of the subjects demonstrated at 
the annuai encampment is quite necessary if the officer is to attain the proper 
professional status. Our friends of the Army Reserve, because of their 
greater number, have somewhat the better of us in that respect, for they have 
organized in their home communities for conference and study, and officers 
of the regular service have been freely detailed as instructors. While this 
may be possible for the Marine Corps Reserve in a few of the larger cities 
where the number of reserve officers warrants this measure, it is not generally 
practicable. It, therefore, becomes essential for the Marine Corps Reserve 
officer to exercise more than the ordinary interest in his commission and to 
take the initiative in acquiring the knowledge of arms which an officer of his 
rank should possess. This is especially significant for the officers of the 
Fleet Marine Corps Reserve. The element of time required for this work 
should not be considered a good excuse for neglecting it. It has been said 
that the busy man is the only one who ever has time to do anything, and if an 
officer of the Fleet Marine Corps Reserve cannot find a few nights every 
month, at least during the winter season, to devote to his professional advance- 
ment, then he should resign or request transfer to the Volunteer Reserve 
where no effort whatever will be required of him. 

There are many ways a Reserve officer can improve upon his professional 
qualifications. He should keep in contact with the Corps by carefully reading 
and filing for future reference the various publications printed in the interest 
of the Corps and the bulletins and other papers issued from Headquarters. 
Among these publications are The Leatherneck, a splendid magazine issued 
monthly, for which every reserve officer with a proper interest in the Corps 
should subscribe; the MARINE Corps GazeTTE, issued quarterly; the Head- 
quarters Bulletin, mailed gratuitously to all officers; the Reserve Area 
Publication, likewise mailed free of charge every month; the Marine Corps 
Manual, and the Training Regulations. The most effective means, however, 
offered to Reserve officers for their professional advancement are the new 
Correspondence Courses being conducted by the Marine Corps Schools under 
the direction of Major Harold H. Utley, U.S.M.C. Every Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve officer—and officers of the Volunteer Reserve who are in 
position to do so—should register for these courses. The Correspondence 
Courses have been in use by the Army Reserve for several years and have 
been found highly successful. The purpose of the courses is not to puzzle or 
“stick” the student, or to find out how much he may or may not know of 
things military. Their mission is to instruct and they have been prepared to 
impart the maximum knowledge with the minimum effort on the part of the 
student. The officer who registers for the Correspondence Courses and who 
will devote to them his spare time with some degree of regularity, will not 
only find his professional knowledge has been vastly increased, but the lessons 
will provide a delightful mental exercise and a pleasing relaxation from the 
activities of his civilian occupation. In the Army Reserve the interest shown 
in the Correspondence Courses and the amount of study covered by the officer 
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through these courses are noted upon his fitness report and are important 
factors in determining promotions, and there is no doubt the Marine Corps 
Reserve will follow this principle. Aside from that, however, any man who 
has been commissioned an officer in the Marine Corps Reserve and who has 
the right to appear in the uniform of the Corps, should feel a moral responsi- 
bility to fit himself professionally for the privilege and honor he enjoys. 

While the Reserve officer cannot be expected to acquire the expertness of 
the regular, he should at least be thoroughly versed in the duties and functions 
of his rank, competent to assume command and lead men. If he does not 
acquire these qualifications he is no more fit to be in the Reserve than he 
would be in the regular service. 





























WORLD WAR PROCUREMENT IN RETROSPECT 
By Major Rosert W. Voetu, U.S.M.C. 


HE broad problem of war procurement is that of the measures required 

to furnish the armies and their respective supporters necessary sup- 

plies and services in the amount, quality and at the times indicated. The 
scope of this problem is evident when it is considered that a modern war is 
a war of nations rather than of armies, and involves the mobilization of the 
entire resources of these nations. The World War was essentially a war of 
the mechanic and machine. One of the prime movers of American industrial 
mobilization said that twentieth century warfare demands that the blood of 
the soldier must be mingled with from three to five parts of the sweat of the 
man in the factories, mills, mines and fields, of the nation in arms. The 
importance of industrial mobilization is evident when it is considered that 
military preparedness is a matter of material, not personnel. The war taught 
us that America can organize, train and transport troops of a superior sort at a 
rate which leaves far behind any practicable program for the manufacture of 
munitions, thus upsetting the previous opinion that adequate military pre- 
paredness is largely a question of trained man power. Before the World 
War the production of munitions was supposed to be merely incidental to the 
larger project of the recruiting and training of an army. 

The declaration of war on April 6, 1917, found the United States, from 
an industrial and economic standpoint, thoroughly unprepared for the great 
task which confronted it. The United States by law, habit and custom had 
woven no thread of industrial preparedness into its political fabric, its indus- 
trial organization or its social life. This lack of industrial mobilization was 
partly due to the peculiarities of the American genius and partly due to the 
operation of statutes that discouraged alliances of industrial units. Americans 
had ever been individualists, not nationalists. There was no close cooperation 
in industry, and no effective mingling of the national power with the industrial 
power. The American policy had been to repress interlocking industrial 
organization. Trusts had been broken up, and the tendency of the railways 
to unite had been vigorously opposed. All contacts of productive units 
were discouraged. 

To offset this apparent full measure of industrial chaos, it must be remem- 
bered that the purchases of the Allies since the beginning of the great war 
had given a war atmosphere to our industries. Much of the slack in our 
industrial system was taken up by the high stimulus of the European war in 
1914. It is noted that the facilities of the United States produced thirty-five 
billion dollars worth of war materials during the year ending April 5, 1917. 

The outstanding major difficulty experienced in the World War was that 
of the lack of an organization suitable and proper for the codrdination and 
synchronization of America’s effort, both militarily and industrially. The 
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War Department, to which America looked for the initiative in this respect, 
was particularly unprepared for a major effort in the matter of organiza- 
tion. The War Department organization which prevailed under the Secretary 
of War until January, 1918, was that of fourteen administrative bureaus 
reporting directly to the Secretary of War. This organization concentrated 
all problems of decision and action, and it was readily recognized that the 
system would not prevail under the extreme stress of war conditions. To 
overcome this difficulty it was necessary to reorganize the War Department 
under the Secretary of War and the Assistant Secretary of War, into a system 
which permitted the decentralization and segregation of various bureaus and 
offices. A system was set up which permitted of expansion in the various 
minor units without the necessity of complete reorganization. The most 
important step of this reorganization resulted in the establishment of the 
subdivision termed “ Division of Purchase, Storage and Traffic,” the opera- 
tions of which became an important factor in the pursuit of the war. 

Industry, the co-partner of the army in the war, was in a much worse situ- 
ation. There was a semblance of an organization in the War Department, but 
an absolute lack of effort. Codrdination by the various war-making activities 
of our Government with industry was entirely lacking. The War Department 
plan for war was largely based on matters of personnel. No large industrial 
plan or program to guide our industrial effort could be laid out until the extent 
of our military participation was decided upon. The industrial effort was 
absolutely predicated upon our military plan. A military plan was finally 
evolved and received the approval of the President in the Fall of 1918. Until 
this time industry was practically groping in the dark. This utter lack of 
industrial organization was finally overcome by the formation on March 4, 
1918, of the War Industries Board, this after several evolutions, and an out- 
come of the activities of the Council of National Defense. The operations of 
this board in its devious ramifications served to correct most of the industrial 
difficulties noted in the operations of our war machine. Its Priority Com- 
mittee, the keystone committee, effected selective mobilization of the products 
of the entire country for direct and indirect war needs in such a way as would 
most effectively contribute toward winning the war. 

Second in importance in the matter of difficulties might be placed the 
lack of proper survey statistics and information upon which to base intelli- 
gent plans and preparations. Sensing this deficiency the Navy Department 
in 1916 conducted, through a committee of the Naval Consulting Board, a 
comprehensive survey of some 18,000 industrial plants throughout the coun- 
try. The Navy of necessity must maintain itself in a semblance of prepared- 
ness at all times, and so was highly and timely concerned with this phase of 
industrial information. The resultant survey disclosed the fact that it was 
deficient in that the information requested had been based on finished pro- 
ducts rather than on mechanical processes, but it is significant that this was the 
first industrial survey of the United States on any broad basis. This effort 
was supplemented and improved upon by the Kernan Board, which board had 
been asked to determine the extent to which the United States should attempt 
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to manufacture its own munitions. The efforts of this board produced an 
industrial survey of some 22,000 manufacturing plants of the United States, 
and the information afforded was along the lines of mechanical processes 
rather than finished articles, the deficiency noted in the naval survey. It is 
interesting to note that under the War Industries Board this survey was 
finally extended to about 66,000 facilities in the United States. 

The measure of our war effort in France was the ship tonnage available for 
our purposes. Prior to the World War the United States flag had almost 
been swept from the sea by the competition of foreign shipping. Labor, 
material and operating costs were far below those of the United States. At 
the outbreak of the war there were operating under the control of the War 
Department a total of seven transports. The gravity of the shipping situation 
was generally recognized. The German submarines were operating so effec- 
tively as to turn exceedingly dark the outlook for the transport on a sufficient 
scale of either American troops or American munitions. The matter of 
passenger transportation was not considered as grave as that of cargo boats. 
At a critical time England was able to place at our disposal sufficient passenger 
ships to meet the emergency, but it remained for America to solve the diffi- 
culty of freight transportation. Through the agency of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation hundreds of wooden ships were hurriedly constructed, and under 
the plan of quantity production fabricated ships were speedily launched in 
numbers sufficient to meet the emergency. The building of wooden ships had 
practically become a lost art in the United States, and it was necessary to 
conduct far and wide search for labor sufficiently skilled to pursue this type 
of ship-building. Industrial methods, however, had been so perfected that 
machines were available for fashioning the large timbers, as compared with 
the slow laborious adz method of the earlier ship builders. This contributed 
greatly to the advancement of the program. 

The interlocking directorates of the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
Shipping Board, furthered by the emergency powers granted by the Presiden- 
tial Proclamation and War Legislation, afforded a medium for the solution of 
every phase of shipping problem which confronted the United States during 
the war. 

The World War being a war of mechanic and machine, it is deemed 
advisable to discuss the subject of facilities. At the outbreak of the war, only 
partial information on the facilities available was obtainable, and this not in 
the form that would have been most desirable. Steps were eventually taken to 
rectify this deficiency by the Resources and Conversion Section of the War 
Industries Board. The operations of this section had not advanced very far 
when the work was terminated by the Armistice. Facilities north of the 
Potomac and east of the Alleghenies were congested with war orders, and 
upon our entrance into war became necessary for us to consider the continu- 
ance of these supplies for the Allies, and at the same time provide for sup- 
plies of the American forces. In a general way the United States was amply 
provided with facilities, and in only few exceptions, notably the manufacture 
of explosives, was it necessary to erect new facilities. In the main the prod- 
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ucts of peace are applicable to procedure of war. Conversions were the order 
of the day, and in many cases of overlapping of civilian and military require- 
ments, it became only necessary to increase the output. Congestion of orders 
in the northeastern part of the United States contributed to congestion in 
transportation, and a study was made of the steps necessary to overcome this 
concentration of manufacturing effort. The Resources and Conversion Section 
of the War Industries Board undertook this work and accomplished its pur- 
pose largely through extension of the war effort to the various parts of the 
United States. Areas of the country that had not previously contributed to 
the war effort were favored with orders. It was the intention ultimately to 
place the whole United States in a position of contributing directly to the war 
in proportion to the facilities, personnel and material available. Largely by 
reason of compelling economic factors three-quarters of the United States 
had been partially neglected in this respect. 

Of the major factors contributing to the successful issue of the war, 
labor appears to have been most foresighted. A mobilization of labor was 
virtually effected in February, 1917. A foresighted labor leader with a keen 
insight into eventualities met with representatives of all the large labor unions. 
The conference declared the position of labor in event of war. The substance 
of this report was that labor would give its unqualified support to the effort of 
the United States in event of war. In spite of this positive and affirmative 
action on the part of organized labor, labor difficulties largely induced by rival 
organizations (probably under control of active or potential enemies) led to 
difficulties of major importance in the mountain regions and the Pacific Coast. 
In order not to interfere with the most essential program, that of the aerial 
activities, it became necessary to organize a force of lumber and timber 
workers in order to combat this adverse labor situation in the West, and to 
insure production of spruce lumber for the manufacture of airplanes. Diffi- 
culties that arose in connection with labor were largely those of distribution. 
The Department of Labor of the United States had three bureaus under its 
direction that were charged with questions of this sort, and by enlisting the 
services of the Postoffice Department, was eminently successful in effecting 
solutions. There was later developed the United States Employment Service, 
which became the sole recruiting agency for unskilled labor. 

Labor problems involving working conditions and wages, of which there 
were many, were handled by the War Labor Policies Board, and as a last 
resort and court of final appeal the National War Labor Board sat in 
judgment thereon. 

In the matter of food products the United States is more than self- 
sustaining, and in fact one of the first duties imposed was that of furnishing 
sufficient food to the Allies to prevent their starvation at a critical period. 
Congress early recognized the importance of this class of commodities and 
established the Food Administration to combat it. Shortages in various foods, 
notably sugar, the major portion of which it was necessary to import, and 
flour, were overcome by a program of restriction of the consumption of the 
civilian population, and to some extent by substitution. Codperating under 
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this administration, to effect that smooth running machine that marks this 
super agency, were the United States Grain Corporation, the Sugar Equaliza- 
tion Board, Collateral Commodities Committee, Division of Codrdination of 
Purchase, the War Trade Board, the Railroad Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, the War Department and the Navy Department. 

The matter of raw materials is all important. Shortages immediately 
developed in many classes of these products. The strain on the United 
States since the beginning of the World War had been enormous, and there 
was practically no reserve of any of the essential raw materials. Our 
entrance in the war only served to intensify the situation. In cotton and 
steel we were more than self-supporting. Under the stress of war conditions 
no attention could be paid to prices. Material required must be procured 
regardless of price, and the economic rule of increased price reducing con- 
sumption does not obtain. The law of supply and demand served to increase 
inordinately the prices of practically all raw materials, and there was a limited 
supply to meet the unlimited demand. An important work of the War 
Industries Board was the handling of the raw materials and price control 
through its Allocation of Raw Materials and Price Fixing Committees. Price 
control was largely effected through the medium of priority. Priority might 
be termed the big brother of price control. The operations of these Com- 
mittees helped to solve difficulties of price, shortage, unequal distribution and 
congestion. They were far reaching in their operations and results. Antici- 
pated future requirements were prepared under the direction of the Pur- 
chase, Storage and Traffic Division of the General Staff. These were 
balanced against the available supply, and in case of deficiency preference 
was decided by the Allocation of Raw Materials Committee. Automatic 
priority classification effected by affidavit materially reduced the work of the 
Priority Committee. 

The War Industries Board, that agency generally recognized as most 
important of all war agencies, evolved from the Council of National Defense 
through an impotent War Industries Board created thereunder; impotent 
because it lacked executive power. This defect was partially overcome on 
March 4, 1918, by letter to the Chairman, conferring executive authority on 
the board, and more fully so by promulgation of executive order on May 28, 
1918, in creating it as a separate Executive Agency. With the exception of 
decision on matters of price control, vested in the Price Fixing Commission, 
ultimate rulings on important questions of creation and conversion of facili- 
ties, priorities, price advice and allied purchases, were placed on the Chairman. 
Of all the major functions assigned to the Board, priorities is most important 
and the club by which it effected its rulings. 

Capital for the promotion of the immensely increased industrial program 
of the United States was essential, and while it may be the least heralded and 
proclaimed of that great triumvirate, labor, capital and industry—nevertheless 
its importance is well recognized. The financial foundation of the United 
States had in recent years been reorganized in the form of the Federal 
Reserve Bank system. The War Finance Corporation in conjunction with 
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this system allocated capital to such projects as were deemed necessary for 
the furtherance of the war, and in many cases denied capital where it was 
unessential. The Capital Issues Committee controlled the flotation of securi- 
ties. Its results were largely due to voluntary codperation on the part of 
industry, since there was no statutory provision for the enforcement of its 
mandates. The War Credits Board set up a fund which enabled advance pay- 
ment to be made to contractors upon adequate security. This virtually 
amounted to operating capital in some of the essential industries. 
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ATHLETICS 
By Captain W. G. Hawtnorne, U.S.M.C. 


MONG the present tendencies in the Marine Corps there may be noted 
an increasing activity in the promotion of athletics. For that reason, 
if not for any other, the subject should be of interest to all officers. 

In this article the point of view advanced is somewhat different from the 
one commonly accepted, and, not being an athlete, in anticipation of those 
that may be inclined to inject personalities into an impersonal inquiry, I can 
only justify myself by the timeworn platitude that one does not need to be a 
hen to judge of the merits of an egg. 

Athletics, as at present conducted in the Marine Corps, have a dual func- 
tion; that of the physical development of the individual, and publicity for the 
Corps. Which of these functions is considered to be the more important 
is somewhat difficult to determine for the reason that public profession is 
not always consistent with private opinion. 

The fundamental importance of the best physical development possible for 
every soldier has been uncontested since armies fought with rocks and clubs. 
Though such primitive implements of war have been superseded as instru- 
ments of international persuasion by bullets and bayonets, nevertheless the 
necessity of physical strength in withstanding the hardships of war remains. 
The ancient ideal of the sound mind in the sound body is so inherently 
reasonable that no one is likely to find fault with it. There have been brilliant 
minds in unsound bodies and there have been sound bodies with minds as 
vacant as the space between the worlds, but each of these conditions may 
properly be regarded as abnormal, and the sound mind in the sound body is 
still esteemed the proper object of training. In the military service, high 
standards of physical development are of little value unless these standards 
are met by a large proportion of the personnel. Every officer and man should 
be physically developed to withstand the rigors of campaign, and this ideal 
can only be approximated by exercise for all. 

The Duke of Wellington is credited with the statement that the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the football fields of English schools. This interesting 
statement will bear further inquiry, and the following quotation from a lec- 
ture delivered by Dr. Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore College, 
entitled ‘The American Rhodes Scholar at Oxford” outlines the athletic 
system at Oxford, a typically English school. 

“At two o'clock every man at Oxford turns out every day for some kind of 
exercise or sports. The rule is universal. Men who are not on a team play tennis or 
take a walk on their own account. But perhaps the majority of the men are on some 
kind of a team. A college of two hundred men will maintain all the different kinds of 
teams that a university of twenty thousand would have in this country. There will be 
a Rugby football fifteen, a soccor eleven, one or two or three crews on the river, a 
cricket eleven, a tennis six, and possibly a lacrosse team as well. With all these 
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opportunities every duffer has his chance. The standard of excellence is not very 
high and any man who is willing is pretty likely to be able to do well enough to 
represent his college in some sport. Oxford athletics are distinctly amateur—even 
amateurish—in their methods and standards. There are no paid coaches, no managers, 
no budgets, no expenses, no spectators, no gate receipts, and very little practice. The 
captain and the older players select the teams and do the coaching. Men buy their 
own suits and equipment and on college teams even pay their own expenses on the rare 
occasions when the team goes away for a trip. Since everyone is playing, no one is left 
to be a spectator. Perhaps nowhere in the world outside of Oxford and Cambridge 
could be found an athletic system so simple, so wholesome, so sportsmanlike, and 
so enjoyable.” 


In view of the foregoing, it seems obvious that the Duke of Wellington 
did not have the idea of stadium athletics in mind. 

Athletic publicity is a product of the spectacle idea; the stadium, the 
circus. Athletic or gladiatorial contests staged in an amphitheatre and beheld 
by thousands were a well recognized part of the public policy of Rome. 
They provided the populace with amusement, took the minds of the spectators 
off their troubles, and were in general what we should now term an impor- 
tant factor in the improvement of morale. It is to be noted for what it may 
be worth that the Colosseum was not built until Rome had passed into a state 
which we now recognize as one of decadence. 

The Marine Corps seems to have caught from the American college much 
of its athletic viewpoint. It is doubtful if we have caught anything worth 
while. The testimony of our college presidents is almost without exception 
to the effect that modern college athletics is a blood-sucking incubus that has 
fastened itself upon the throats of our institutions of learning. Sinister 
commercial interests have played their part in this degrading of the true 
object of physical exercise, but it has principally come about through the 
thoughtless pressure of the alumni on their alma mater for athletic “ glory.” 
The college must depend on its graduates for financial support, and this 
support is not forthcoming except when winning athletic teams are produced. 
Of course, the colleges are in large measure to blame for turning out gradu- 
ates whose post-scholastic literary activities do not extend beyond the pink 
sheets of the newspapers. 

One of the most vicious results of athletic spectacles is the emphasis they 
place upon winning. When hundreds or thousands of dollars are involved, 
or when the idea of athletic prowess is confused with the prestige and given 
a fictitious value, then winning becomes a matter of great moment. It should 
be, in truth, a matter of small moment. An inordinate desire to win in 
athletic contests is not in keeping with the true spirit of sportsmanship, and 
is unhealthy. The game is the important thing, and the winning of the game 
should be a trivial incident. 

Another unwholesome result of the athletic spectacle is the mental attitude 
of the spectator. He, sitting on a bench and yelling, imagines himself to be a 
sportsman. Apparently without any great stretch of his imagination, he con- 
ceives himself to be an athlete. He imagines himself doing the things the 
players are doing, and being satisfied that he could do them if he wanted to, he 
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lets it go at that and does not do anything. Stadium athletics are making 
the Americans a nation of spectators of sport. 

It is incumbent upon us in the Marine Corps to do those things that are 
best for the officers and men in our organizations to increase the military 
efficiency of the greatest number. It is not incumbent upon us to expend 
our energy in the development of a favorable spirit toward us on the part 
of the more thoughtless of civilians, notwithstanding the fact that the more 
thoughtless are in the majority. It is my fixed conviction that such athletic 
activities as promote athletic publicity are downright antagonistic to the 
proper physical development of the greatest number of individuals. That 
the latter objective is the more worthy seems, at least to me, to be obvious. 
As a basis for discussion, and in order to be constructive in criticism, I offer 
the following suggestions : 

1. That athletics in the Marine Corps be divorced, absolutely, finally, and 
without benefit of clergy, from money in any way, shape, form or manner, 
except that necessary for the purchase of athletic gear. This would involve 
playing no games where admission is charged, having no money prizes for 
any athletic events, and having no paid coaches. 

2. That any prizes given, other than money, or any trophies awarded 
be of trifling value, or better still, that no trophies be given at all. The game 
is sufficient reward in itself. 

3. That the development of specialized athletes be by all means discouraged. 

4. That the spirit be fostered that in athletics the game and the exercise 
is the important thing, and that the winning of the game is a matter of minor 
importance. 

5. That all officers and men be encouraged in every way, actively as well 
as passively, to engage in daily athletic games of all kinds. These games 
should partake of the nature of contests, and they should not be irksome 
or dull. 

If publicity is deemed indispensable, the favorable publicity among the 
more thoughtful of the civilians that would follow the adoption of the meas- 
ures proposed would, I believe, be noteworthy. The Marine Corps would be 
placed in the position of a leader in a crusade for healthy sportsmanship. 








CAMOUFLAGE 


By First LIEuTENANT E. F. Bisuop, U.S.M.C.R. 


organization. It is therefore not a mythical something to be viewed 

by Line Officers as belonging to the camouflage corps alone, but is a 
very tangible subject of which ALL officers should know, at least, the funda- 
mental principles of appliance. 

Any officer of the Line may be called upon in time of emergency to pro- 
tect his organization and supplies without sufficient time to communicate with 
the camouflage department. And he may find himself without a camouflage 
officer assigned ; therefore it is of vital importance to himself and organization 
that both he, and his subordinate officers under him, have at least a working 
knowledge of the art of camouflage, that they may instruct and protect 
those of their command, as well as care for equipment and supplies trusted 
to them. 

Following are some of the most important factors to consider: 

(A) ENFORCE RIGIDLY ALL DISCIPLINE PERTAINING TO 
CAMOUFLAGE. 

(B) Keep thoroughly policed all the area used, as all foreign objects are 
very discernible to the camera eye. 

(C) Choose certain routes for men and trucks. PERMIT NO DEVIA- 
TIONS. If it is necessary to make tracks in an open field, see that they are 
at once obliterated by raking, keeping the raked portion as much in harmony 
with its surrounding as possible. 

(D) Be particularly watchful of your kitchen, and by no means place it 
in the open. Pots and pans reflect light to a very great distance, and refuse 
barrels, when collected in numbers, will be readily seen in photographs. 
Eliminate as much as possible smoke in any form, particularly from 
the kitchen. 

(E) At night, lights of any kind are a sure means to court disaster. 
ISSUE SPECIALLY STRICT ORDERS AGAINST THIS MEANS OF 
ADVERTISING THE CAMP’S LOCATION TO ENEMY BOMBING 
PLANES. 

(F) Always keep the men under cover as much as is practicable and then 
using only as many as is absolutely necessary for the performance of the 
work in hand. 

These regulations pertaining to 
irksome type as those of the sanitary corps and they are more particularly 
disagreeable to the careless, thoughtless soldier, hence a stricter watch should 
be kept by those in command to insure their observance. 

The art of camouflage varies in degree from the concealment of one man 
to that of divisions. To illustrate: A strategic point of observation of the 
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enemy’s lines might be covered by one man only. This could be accomplished 
by the man concealing himself with some sort of camouflage. The kind and 
means used would, of course, correspond with the situation then in hand. 
Again: Certain roads over which countless troops would pass could be made 
so undiscernible to the eye of the camera and those of the enemy that the 
troops would pass unnoticed. 

Probably the most important work of the camouflage corps is the success- 
ful camouflaging of artillery. In this respect the problem is not so much to 
render the works obscure completely, but to so blend and harmonize them 
with their natural surroundings as to make uncertain, for as long as possible, 
their actual military worth and importance, and to confuse the direct observa- 
tion of balloons, and airplane cameras. 

Whenever practical, batteries should be placed along roads, paths and 
ways already made and camouflaged by various means, preferably natural 
materials of their surroundings. But, in the absence of these, wire nettings 
covered with raffia, leaves, grass, rock, and clods often render them obscure. 

It is not always wise for a battery to choose a position among isolated 
bushes or clumps of trees. These being marked upon military maps permit 
a quick adjustment of a range already gauged in advance. 

For protection against balloon observation it would be well to take the 
following precautions of attempting to cut the line of vision to where the 
battery or gun is concealed. This is done by means of an artificial “‘ camou- 
flage screen.” These screens should be of sufficient height to cut off the line 
of vision of the terrestrial observation posts and balloons—if they are not of 
a sufficient altitude to make the screens useless. The screens can be made 
elongated at varying distances and thus break up the regularity of their con- 
struction. Brush, burlap or raffia, fastened to wire or uprights are the general 
means by which these screens are made. 

In some instances “ dummy ” batteries are erected to confuse the camera 
and the enemy. In the event it is found necessary to resort to this practice 
the following points should be clearly borne in mind, as this means of camou- 
flage is quickly discernible in photographs unless great precaution is taken. 
Behind such a battery always keep the tracks FRESH, and IN A DIREC- 
TION PREVIOUSLY DECIDED UPON. Smoke to simulate a kitchen 
may be used, false communication lines installed and, above all, BLAST 
MARKS made in front of the position. 

Always remember that every path leading in any one specific direction 
will show glaringly in an aerial photograph, and, by the mere following of it, 
the enemy can arrive at the work to which it leads. Thus the work is readily 
accessible to air or land attack. To avoid this, innumerable paths may be 
made to and from the position to confuse the enemy photographers. 

Guns should never be regularly spaced, and if possible, the positions 
should be picked so that they may be reached without leaving tell-tale trails 
by men or ammunition trains. Broken country is always best for concealment, 
with speckled ground rather than terrain of uniform color. 

Another of the problems for the camouflage of artillery is the blast marks 
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left in front of the big guns. These may be concealed in one of the following 
ways: Mow the field in front of the gun, or guns; scatter brush or grass 
over the blasted spaces, or string irregular patterned camouflaged material 
over chicken wire frames. Smoke from the guns may be made less conspicuous 
by fans of leaves operated by means of a cord in the casement. This fan 
should be lowered over the mouth of the piece IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
FIRING, and will be a means to break up the cloud of smoke ejected at the 
time the charge is fired. Precaution should also be taken at the same time 
to break up the sound of firing and may be done by the simultaneous firing of 
two other pieces near the scene of action of the first gun. 

Any position may be discovered by the amount of new earth excavated 
therefrom, unless such earth is carried some distance away and scattered. 





























THE STORMY PETREL 
By Epwin Nortu McCretran, Major, U.S.M.C. 


HEY met at Heavenworth, and it was Jim who first spotted Bill. 
Jim whispered. 
“You old dog robber, how in the H—I did yuh ever check in at 
this hotel?” 

But due to the censorious etiquette of the institution where they were 
residing, the question was not answered for many moons. The conversation 
was resumed when our two worthies were handed some cits, a little money, 
and shown the gate. 

“Well, Bill, I ain’t seen yuh since Bordeaux; where yuh bin?” 

“ Hot dog, ain’t yer seen my phiz in the noospapers? I’ve bin creatin’ 
public opinyun !” 

“ The H—1 yuh have; what’s that a new brand o’ White Mule, or Oke, 
or a phony yellowback? ” 

“Nope, nothin’ like that, but it did go to my head; boy yer talkin’ tuh 
class, now listen.” 

“Class, chass, fourth class or wors’n dat; yuh were a cosmolene humbree 
when I knew yuh last,” snorted Jim. 

“Alright, flap yer ears and stop brayin’, and I will. Yuh recollec’, we 
were paid off pronto when we hit the dock at Hoboken, the day after the 
Armsteece. Well, I had a punk idee, I thought I’d join the Gyrenes but— 
you know me Jim—the Leatherneck ‘ cruitin’ Sarge was that big husky guy 
who pinched us in that out-a-bounds calf in Paris, and Jim, b’lieve me I did 
a fade-away. That Sea Soldier made me register pain—he looked too real, 
so I trotted round the corner and took unto myself a horse.” 

“ Bill, how cud yuh, and you a doughboy, join the sorebacks; stew bad, 
how cud yuh do it?” moaned Jim. 

“T did, yuh know; but lay off that sob-stuff, Jim, yer makin’ too much 
static,” recoiled Bill. “I did just that little thing. Unlock yer ears and let 
me spill some info’ into them; if you let down on the Yellow Legs, it’ll be on 
to Berlin for you.” 

“Aw go on, shoot yer wad. Why ain’t yuh chiropidizin’ hoofs yet? Did 
yuh resign yer commish, or what?” 

“Yer apologee’s accepted. Jim, yuh know, I always was hopped over the 
idee that the Cavalree would a won by a knock-out the recent commotion in 
the first round if they’d a got a chanst. Non-riding dumbells ain’t never won 
no war yet, say I. Politics has kept the spotlight on the other corpses, includ- 
ing those M.P’s at Bordeaux. Gee, they make me seasick tuh think of ’em. 
And so it was the Cavalree that never got a chanst to chase the Heinies 
‘cross the Rhine.” 
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“ How de yuh get that way, anyway, the Leathernecks won the war and 
yuh know it,” burst out Jim. 

“Shut yer hunting-case, Jim, go fan yer ears with yer swagger stick, 
and if yuh listen I’ll show yuh. Le’s see now, oh yes, I started a rumpus 
that they thought wuz an earthquake at Tokio and at Santa Barbara. Yuh 
know when I wuz a flatfoot, I held down the job of ship’s writer so I knew 
I cud put over somethin’ to save the country in the next war. I’d rather write 
than be president, and yuh know now-a-days, all yuh got tuh do is tuh write 
a book tuh keep out-a-jail—look at what “ Martial Wings ” did for the boys 
who didn’t help win the war, so I shoved off and started sf 

“Yeh, look where yuh finished, Bill,” butted in Jim, “and shoot the bull, 
look see what a book did for you.” 

“ Pipe down Scrub and Wash Clothes, I'll pass up that slum of your’n, 
let me spiel my yarn, or I’ll caress yer cabezo with my blackjack. Well, as 
I wuz sayin’, after mature thinkin’ and discussin’ the subjek with the Master 
Minds of our great Republic I said that they must be a Separate Department 
for the Cavalree. The Mars Department and the Neptune Department ain’t 
bin fair to us spieled I in skywriting to the Masses. First, I hung back awhile, 
becuz I was afeard that a obnoxious Horse Marine might be s’lected as 
Secr’tary of the Cavalree Department and that would never do, Jim, becuz 
he might get us all at sea; yuh know what I mean, Jim.” 

“Course I do Bill, just as bad as, mebbe better’n bein all up in the air, 
huh? But yuh did think it all out, didn’t yuh? ” 

“As yuh were, Jim, or yer’ll need Holv Joe or the Sky Pilot. So, I, 
Private Bill, of the Cavalree, a mere enlisted man, put it all down on white 
paper, in black and white, and sent it in tuh the noospapers. I panned ’em, 
and then some. Mebbe I did call the Mars and Neptune Departments, and 
the Big Boss, and the Secretaries, and all the Ginerals and Admirals, a 
bunch a’ mollycoddles, saps, hamflapples, and ninkapoops, but I saw my duty 
and I done it. Some of the noospapers headlined that I was a Babbitt and that 
I wuz goin’ into a tailspin to ’tract ’tenshun, but Jim, I got the headlines 
and that wuz what I was hankerin’ after. Most of the scribes, though, 
grabbed ahold of the point that I had a high sense of dramatic values, and 
wrote that I sure knew how tuh sell the melodrama bunk tuh the peepul.” 

“Bill, yuh sure did get away with murder. Yuh most certainly did 





croocify Discipline, didn’t yuh?” 

“ Murder! ’Twas murder for them non-riding bums wearing stars to make 
us he-riders throw a leg over them ancient mounts, that were good enough 
for the war, but not for peace,’ murmured Bill as he bummed the makes 
from Jim. 

“Hey there, Bill, shoot the bull, ginime it back, leave enough for me to 
roll one, will yuh!” lustily yelled Jim, but he found himself holding the 
empty sack. 

“Yuh know,” continued the unperturbed Bill, “the Home Folks crave 
to hear them fellers they unanimously elect, slandered, reviled and blistered. 
I was the under dog and Nordic fair play spirit just never forgits that 
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democratic principle. My strategem was to be the under pup, catch on, Jim? 
I put the skids under ’em, and that ain’t mebbe, either.” 

“ Bill, you’re’n old propogandist ”—chirped Jim. 

“Snap out a that line, Jim, or I’ll hand juh one. Mebbe I slid into first 
without muh sliding gloves on, and mebbe I went to far. They do say that 
the Huns lost the war becuz they inoculated it with too mutch atrocity. But 
if the Heinies did lose the nod, nobody’s found it yet. At any rate | wrote 
one noospaper that the way the Cavalree had been handled in the Mars 
Department and the Horse Marines by the Neptunes’ officials was criminal 
and almost treasonable.” 

“Yuh did,” said Jim in horrified accents; “ Why, Bill, yuh don’t mean 
ter tell me that yuh called them geezers a cousin of Benedict Arnold, do yuh?” 

“ Yep, that’s just what I did, and b’lieve me kid, I slipped on a bananner 
skin that time. I sat down so hard I saw stars and they ain’t on my 
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shoulders either 

“Carry on, Bill,” soothed Jim, “ them stars are gone forever, Bill, forget 
‘em and tell me the sequel.” 

“ Tuh tell yuh the trooth, Jim, I’m a little ahead of the scenario, I put the 
headlights on behind, and I’ll go back some. Neither of them departments 
knew nothin’ bout Cavalree and I done my duty when I told ’em they’d better 
learn from me before the next squabble, or it’d bee too late then and they’d 
sure lose it worse’n the last one, sure as a Gob loved the beach. Howsomever, 
I dem’strated clearly to my friends the peepul that their traditions was the 
bunk and that the next rumpus would be won by the Cavalree or not at all. 
I never bothered to read the Regulations, or the Rocks and Shoals, or the 
Articles of War and when I got done them things was just kindling wood, 
nothing but.” 

“ Bill, how cud yuh; they uster read them things to us once a month 
every week,” admonished Jim. 

“Forgit it, cull, | was doin’ fatigue the hull time, ‘cept when the K.O. 
dished me out a mess of K.P. Let that be as it may, I say, I emph’sized what 
everybody knew, ’specially those non-riding gazabos in the Mars and Neptune 
Deps., that a Separate Cavalree Department wuz the only thing that separated 
Us from the Great Disaster, you savvee, Jim. But did they do it? Nothin’ 
doin’, they begun to bomb me. They—I mean them non-riding fellers—kept 
on retarding the development of the hard-riding boys. Then they started to 
ride me, but did I buck and stiff-leg "em, ask me Jim, ask me. I showed 
‘em that no Non-Riding bozo ain’t got no license tuh give orders to we 
fancy sorebacks.” 

“Yuh didn’t, did yuh,” said Jim. 

“Uh huh! yuh Mule Skinner! And one of the Neptunes called me an 
unscroopulus self seeker and a vulture, and wrote that I was suffer’n from 
delusions of grandyour. Jim, if I’d a knowed what he meant I’d a done 
some’pin, but I didn’t want tuh expose my ignorance so I ducked and called 
him some dirty names.” 

“ Bill, tell me this. Don’t the Sugar Peepul in Wahaaii have fellers to run 
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the industry who never worked for a livin’ in the cane fields and ain’t many 
a President of the Railroads never been a track hand? Slip it to me, bo.” 

“ Jim, you’re a Bolshiveeki, yuh got a single tracked mind. But let me 
tell yuh ’bout the Races. Yuh know the Horse Flies has races each year, 
and IJ told ’em that they’s fixed them races. That the Neptune peepul takes the 
race this year and the Mars folks the next. Jim, I solemnly depose that that 
one wuz no Dud.” 

“ Bill,” said Jim in scandalized tones, “that sort o made yuh out a liar 
didn’t it?” 

“ No Jim, I wasn’t quoted just ’zactly, yuh see. Anyway ther folks gave 
the answer. They said it was unqualifiedly false and that I was making a 
political appeal over the heads of their chosen representatives to the peepul ; 
sort o from, to, and back to ’emselves, yuh see. Now Jim, I love Vox Populie, 
for I’m one of ’em myself. I don’t wear no man’s collar. I’m just a plain, 
ornery cuss that wants to get along.” 

“Now Bill, where’s that collar—that one yuh have o mine, tell me,” 
blurted out Jim. 

“Aw, shut up Jim, you’re too personal. They squirmed when I changed 
the subject and ’sisted they’d no definite Cavalree policy. They’d a come 
back acourse. They said why couldn’t the Big Guns have a separate depart- 
ment. I retorted that I wuz asking questions, not answerin’ ’em. Then they 
said that I wuz stirrin’ up war with a friendly guy ’cross the pacifism gulf. 
I knows, Jim, that the Big Boss don’t want nobody tuh tickle the toes of 
Brother Mars, but, tell me Jim, how in the heck kin the Cavalree win the next 
war if there never wuz none? Tell me Jim, how kin there be.” 

“ Bill, you’re right as a rotten tomato, let me pin on yuh the Missing 
Link’s tail.” 

“T’ll overlook that fox pass this time Jim, but lay off, de yuh hear!” 

“ Forget it Bill, shoot,” replied Jim. 

“Well, they thought I wuz a goner several times, but my strategy was 
good, and I wuz droppin’ ’em fine in the white every time. No swabboes for 
me. But Jim, Neptune’s crew made a drive ‘cross the pacifism pond to 
Lonahuhu under Big John Honest, and the old bus went down and it looked 
awful bad. I thought I’d cheer ’em up a bit by writing that if reel riding 
officers instead of the non-riders had done the arrangements, nothin’ would 
a happened. My screed read that the fly in the ointment wuz the non-riding 
guys who had bossed the stunt. And will yuh b’lieve me Jim, that feller 
Honest John never even lost a stirrup or pulled leather once. And he came 
back from the dead with an awful wallop and said I wuz dead wrong that 
time for the non-riders never had nothin’ to do with the bloomin’ thing and 
that he had done it all. Jim, that feller is a real HE-Rider, a rider of riders, 
toc. None o that guff feazed me though bo. I carried on and hammered 
’way at every non-riding phiz that bobbed up.” 

“ Bill,” interposed Jim, “ you’re a hero or a d—n fool, but you won’t 
answer which.” 

“Jim, you’re crool. I’ve fought tigers, blind and otherwise, and wrote 
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all bout that too. I’ve seen many a badger fight, dearie; but never had I seen 
such a bunch of ignoramasuses as them Non-Riders. I told the Pro Bon 
Publico that they cud buy mounts at the Five and Ten Cent Stores so what 
wuz the use of paying out five million grand a year for them archaic rafts 
of Neptunes. Said 1—war wuz sure coming and hands ’cross the sea was 
bad medicine. Said I, a billion gallons of pacifism rolling agin out western 
shores wouldn’t stop ’em becuz they’d come on flying horses if they cudn’t get 
here any other way. Gee kid, I made money too. I exploited liberty and 
I wuzn’t left at the post, either, when it came to getting what was comin’ 
tuh me.” , 

“ But Bill, FLYING HORSES,” gasped Jim. 

“Yes, Buddy, Flying Horses, I’ve seen many a horse fly over the ocean.” 

“ But Bill, I , 

““Submerge Jim and listen. Take for instance the Wahaiian Islands. I 
asservated that the enemy would scud thousands of miles in submarines and 
each sub’d have a fine new kind of a Cavalree mount strapped to its back, sort 
o like a saddle. They’d arrive at Centerway Island and Heenao on D day. 
Followin’ them would come merchant ships with thousands more of these 
mounts—no polo mounts them. The ships would fix stalls for the mounts 
enroute to the ringside. Then these new equine Maritime Mounts, as I call 
‘em, would reduce Wahoo with a Marine equine siege. Our forces on these 
islands are only ponies, jackasses and mules, and are useless to stand off the 
thoroughbred enemy’s new stuff that they’d strut. Moreover, our mounts 
there are unequipped with the latest type surcingle and martingale. We'd be 
snuffed out, juh see, Jim.” 

“Yeh, Bill, I’m seein’ things, I’m seein’ double and cross-eyed.” 

“And Jim, Old Sourbelly, the worst of it all would be that if the Neptunes 
occupied Lonahuhu first the Mars kids would first have to drive ’em out before 
the enemy would be repelled.” 

“Yep, Bill, tell us the rest o yer nightmare,” sobbed Jim. 

“True, the hoss, the mule and jackass, didn’t take a leading part in the 
last election, but wait for the next, and watch my smoke wrote I, if you’ll turn 
affairs over tuh me. The best defense is a water-tight offense said I and then 
I made myself as offensive as possible. I published wide and narrow that 
I had discovered a new mount for the Cavalree that would make war so 
terrible none would like it but us. No, Jim, it’s not the brayless donkey 
engine. It is a cross ’tween a monster and an atrocity and is both aerial and 
submarinish and can climb mountains worse’n Doc Cook. It drinks like a tank 
so is better’n a camel. It will breathe out death, destruction, pestilence and 
dobe itch. It’s really one o the Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. They’re 
trying to find the other three, but they’ll never locate em cuz I and I only, 
know the stable where them steeds is billeted. Gas, shrapnel, H. E., bombs, 
gas, liquid, Oh Boy, watch those equine-marine Terrible Turks in the next 
fracas: and the Public yowled. I wrote that this method of warfare would 
replace all other methods of attack and defense necessary to win the next war; 
and that all necessary wuz to give me a ‘next war.’ Sad, Jim, we’ve got the 
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same mounts as we had during the last squabble and you remember how we 
won that war, we’ve not yet cashed in our chits. The public was eating bunk 
out o my hand every day by now.” 

“What did yuh feed ’em, Bill?” 

“Bunk, Jim, yuh heard me the first time.” 

“Well at last I published my guess that Wahawaii could not be defended 
with such mounts as the Cavalree had then and that our only hope was the 
new one, I just told yuh ’bout. Them other non-riders tried to laugh that 
off, but Jim they wuz nothin’ but crape-hangers. They said I must be jokin’ 
about them subs carrying a new fangled mount on their backs when they sub- 
merged too. They said I’d said they’d come by way of Allasker anyway. 
Then they broadcasted on a universal wave length that I cudn’t answer, how 
cud the enemy feed them new mounts after they’d got ’em to our Paradise of 
the Pacifism. I stymied ’em, I busted the ole little apple right over the center- 
field where they’d thought I would boot one. Said I most dignified—the 
prevailing wind always blew from somewhere, and so the enemy they’d go 
somewhere, throw up the fodder for them new mounts into the wind and it 
would blow it right to the enemy’s steeds in our midst. That strafed ’em 
kiddo. It got the public too, for they like a bull-fight.” 

“ Bill, you’ll be president some day.” 

“No, Jim, to be honest with you, I only hankered after to be General of 
the New Cavalree, that’s all, as a reward for my loyal patriotism. However, 
Jim, some people say that I took my hand off the stick and lost control when 
I wrote charging them non-riding guys that are still in the saddle, with 
handling matters with criminal and almost treasonable conduct. Jim, my only 
trouble wuz I couldn’t prove it. A course I proved a lot o inefficiency and 
bum judgment, but, Jim, that aint treason, is it.” 

“ No Bill, Benedict Arnold is alone in his glory, and we ain’t putting up 
no monuments to him. But Bill, we all love you, there’s nothin’ yellow ’bout 
you personally, ‘cept your stripes and they’re true gold. You’ve got guts Bill 
and Americans like such guys as you, or yuh wouldn’t be with us now. 
Everybody b’lieves what yuh say, but yer trouble was the way you said it. 
Don’t never forget Bill, that you just came out of Heavenworth for doing 
a good thing in a bungling way. 

Bill didn’t even bow his head though, he still believed in riding the wave 
high, and it wasn’t till Jim spoke again that he talked more. 

“ Bill, come clean, how did yuh get away with it as long as yuh did. You 
were only an enlisted man, Bill, how’d yuh do it?” 

“ Jim, the answer is I didn’t. You called me that time. I didn’t get away 
with it more’n the time it took me to tell my K.O. that he was running his 
post in a criminal and almost treasonable manner, and before I wrote the 
period after that I was in the hoosegow. I went to Heavenworth for that, 
where for five years I made little ones out of big ones.” 














LIVING CONDITIONS IN THE MARINE CORPS 


OFFICERS OF THE SPECIAL SERVICE SQUADRON 


Special Service Squadron, all ships of which are based on Balboa, C. Z. 

Furnished houses may be rented from Canal Zone employees during 
their absence from the Zone on leave, rentals ranging from $25 to $60 
per month. Renters usually want the entire sum for the time the house 
is to be occupied to be paid in advance. Such quarters are called vaca- 
tion quarters, and are available, for periods of from one to six months, 
from April to October, this being the favorite vacation season. At other 
times quarters are hard to find. Houses are of frame or concrete construction, 
and most of them are of the bungalow type. They are adapted to the climate, 
equipped with electricity and running water, and usually furnished through- 
out, so that officers seldom need their own household effects. The bad 
feature is the lack of permanence, Marine Officers have had to move as often 
as ten times in a year, though such cases are extreme. 

All government quarters on the Isthmus, outside of the Army posts, the 
radio stations, and the Naval Station at Coco Solo, are controlled by the 
Quartermaster, Panama Canal, and permanent quarters may be assigned by 
him to naval personnel only after Canal personnel are quartered. He main- 
tains a waiting list, and officers ordered to the Zone may place their names 
on it; but very few obtain quarters in this way. The Canal Zone people 
subrent to the officer concerned, and are not above profiteering. 

The Tivoli Hotel, in Ancon, is maintained by the Zone Administration. 
Rates are unreasonably high, desirable rooms, with bath, costing from $8 to 
$12 per day, according to the season. These prices are quite out of proportion 
to the accommodations offered. Food is extra. Houses may be rented from 
native landlords in Panama City, at from $75 to $100 per month, but the 
surroundings are undesirable. Service reductions are extended by the Tivoli 
on length of residence, no reduction being granted on less than a month’s stay. 

Competent Jamaican servants may be had, wages averaging about $20 per 
month. A laundress charges $1 per day. 

Food costs are high. The Canal Zone Commissaries are well stocked with 
staples and meats. Fresh vegetables come from the States and the supply 
is not constant. Fresh milk is available for babies. The Army Commissaries 
at Amador and Corozal are somewhat cheaper than the Canal stores, but are 
not so well stocked. Fish, meat, and vegetables are to be bought in the 
Panama markets. 

All articles of clothing can be obtained locally. White and Khaki uniforms 
are made in Panama by native tailors. Officers need all uniforms, including 
white mess jacket. 

The climate is healthful. There is an excellent hospital in Ancon, and the 
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Canal Zone schools are good. Swimming pools are available, and sea-bathing, 
and there is golf and tennis. The Century Club, which is exclusively Ameri- 
can, and the Union Club in Panama City extend courtesies to officers passing 
through, but those maintaining their families in the Zone or permanently 
stationed there are expected to join these clubs if they frequent them. Moving 
pictures are shown every night at the Balboa and Ancon Community Club- 
houses, and there are theatres in Panama. An automobile is a necessity. 
Officers need not bring household equipment, and emergency needs in rugs, 
furniture, china, or utensils can be supplied locally. 

All things considered, the cost of living is rather higher than at posts in 
the United States. 
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THE CUTTS COMPENSATOR 
By Cotonet R. M. Cutts, U.S.M.C. 


and opposite to that of action of the projectile propelled; owing how- 
ever to the greater mass and inertia of the gun and its consequent 
relative slow velocity in recoil, this is not generally appreciated. 

The effect of the recoil shock is felt in the same manner, and is under 
the same law as the blow of the projectile is delivered; one-half mass times 
the square of the velocity. 

Owing to the fact the recoil shock is finally absorbed in a plane below 
that of its delivery, and further that the tendency of the gun is to rotate 
around its centre of gravity, there is developed a positive climb. 

The combination of this recoil and climb has been accepted so far as an 
inescapable result of projectile delivery, and little has been known in regard 
to the effects of gun fire, when these factors are eliminated or so reduced as to 
be practically negligible. 

There has always existed a potential source of power in the gasses at the 
muzzle after the projectile has left the barrel, which was available for use in 
compensating for the undesirable results of the climb and recoil. However, 
no one element of the power factors composing these gasses, would be 
sufficient to obtain the effects desired, and these factors as they exist present 
the further difficulty, that their natures are such as to interfere with each 
other in their action, rendering the attempt to combine them into a source 
of power a practical impossibility. 

A way has recently been found to reconcile this conflict, by reacting the 
forces upon each other, the final resultant being a usable force of great 
power. This force can be controlled and directed in such a manner as to 
eliminate entirely the climb, or produce a negative climb if desirable; further, 
by a proper direction of this force the recoil is reduced. One of the reactions 
in producing this usable force has a powerful counter recoil result as well. 

It will be understood that during the time the projectile is traversing the 
bore, the recoil is free to act on the piece, therefore no use of the muzzle 
blast can completely negative recoil; it can only reduce it in foot pounds and 
velocity, to a point where it is no longer a serious or even a considerable factor. 

Recoil is a difficult thing to define, and may be stated in many ways. 
Considering its work performed in foot pounds is not sufficient. A gentle 
shove for a considerable period of time may perform the same amount of 
work as a severe blow delivered in a short space of time. The effects of each 
on the receiving end, man or mechanism, will be very different. 

A mass of twenty with a velocity of ten will strike a blow of 1000, or the 
same mass with a velocity of five will strike a blow of 250, or a net reduction 
of 75 per cent. in the blow delivered though the velocity in recoil has only 
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been cut in half. A gun without a compensator will carry practically the 
full blow of the recoil through to the absorbing medium, man or recoil 
mechanism. With the compensator attached, the velocity of recoil is steadily, 
rapidly and progressively reduced, not by absorption, but by the application 
of an opposing force extending over a considerable time period. Careful 
measurements show that with the Springfield rifle fitted with a compensator, 
the recoil is reduced 48.7 per cent. in foot pounds, and the de-acceleration 
is so rapid that if this gun so fitted, is held one-half inch from the shoulder 
and fired with a National Match cartridge, the impact is felt only as a 
light slap. 

If the gun is held lightly to the shoulder the natural resiliency of the 
clothing and muscles, permit a movement of one-half inch, without the neces- 
sity of building up a heavy resistance in the shoulder; at this point the 
velocity of recoil is so diminished that no serious blow is carried through, 
the surface nerves feel the recoil, but there is no punishment. 

In addition to the reduction in work and blow of the recoil, the compen- 
sation of the Springfield includes a negative climb factor, sufficient to prevent 
all injury to the face and jaw. It is a fact that the easier and more lightly 
the gun is held, the less the recoil is felt. 

Troop fatigue due to the necessity of the tight sling, recoil and face damage 
is practically eliminated, and an indefinite number of rounds may be fired 
in a short space of time, or with short intervals without any noticeable 
ill effects. 

It is quite evident that as the rifle with compensator is devoid of ill effects 
on the firer, the time and ammunition expended in peace time training of the 
marksman will be cut down. 

The normal rifle dispersion is reduced owing to the dampening of the 
barrel vibration; this effect is produced by the symmetrical disposition of 
the metal of the compensator around the muzzle and the further fact that 
the barrel is placed in a state of tension from the leakage gas before the 
emergence of the bullet. The velocity is not impaired. 

The compensator for this rifle, as well as for practically all 30 calibre 
guns of this power, is about three inches in effective length, seven-eighths 
inches in diameter and weighs about four ounces. It will take the bayonet 
with no other alteration than a new bayonet guard with a seven-eighths 
muzzle ring instead of three-quarters. 

In the compensation of the automatic rifle a very delicate adjustment in 
balance is necessary, but this balance once established is standard for that 
arm. The climb factor here is of major importance; owing to the rapid 
succession of impulses, if any climb at all is permitted the piece will rise, with 
a continuous acceleration. Considering the elements of recoil, climb, and gun 
support, the balance must be such that in the kind of fire required from the 
various positions the vertical dispersion of full automatic fire will be kept 
within the vertical limits of the target to be expected. The effect of the 
compensator on the recoil of automatic and semi-automatic guns is greater 
than for the single shot, hand operated weapons. In the auto- and semi- 
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automatic rifles the full effect of the recoil is not delivered to the piece until 
the bolt, with its high velocity, strikes at the end of its throw, by this time 
however the compensator has been operating in de-acceleration for a con- 
siderable period. The recording instruments show that in the Browning 
automatic rifle the work performed by the recoil is reduced 62 per cent. as 
against the 48.7 per cent. of the Springfield, though the comparison is not 
exact as the two guns differ in weight. This latter factor, however gives a 
far greater action on the velocity of the recoil in the Browning, and the blow 
is hardly perceptible in semi-automatic fire. 

The effect of the compensation of the Browning automatic rifle is spe- 
cifically to give the infantry company, with its present organization, and 
equipment, practically the full fire effect, at mid ranges, of machine guns. 
The continuity of fire may be maintained by firing in succession. The ammu- 
nition consumption is more than counterbalanced by the shortening of the 
period necessary to obtain the effect. It has been stated “ Every squad has 
it own machine gun, and you always have your squads with you.” 

Owing to lack of a mount, two fire effects of machine guns are impossible 
with the Browning automatic rifle, overhead fire and indirect fire, but its 
efficiency on “ strafing” airplanes, is greater than that of ground machine 
guns, owing to its absolutely unlimited field of overhead fire. With the use 
of the 40 shot magazine, at practicable strafing ranges, the vertical dispersion 
will lie entirely within the limits of the fusilage of the plane, and it is only 
necessary to drift the rifle forward and back with full automatic fire to insure 
a heavy percentage of hits, no matter what the speed of the plane. The com- 
pensation of the Browning automatic rifle permits entirely new results to be 
obtained in semi-automatic fire, as well as the full use of the automatic feature 
of this gun. 

Even better effects are to be expected in the application of the compensator 
to automatic and semi-automatic rifles, operating on the recoil principle, and 
particularly when this principle is used with an oiled cartridge. In these 
cases the heavy reciprocating action of the gas piston, connections, and 
exceedingly heavy bolt are lacking, and a much smoother action may 
consequently be expected. These actions and reactions of the operating 
mechanism naturally lie without the control of the compensator. 

As applied to machine guns, the compensator, reduces the vertical dis- 
persion, and permits the recoil of the barrel to be so graduated, that only 
enough necessary to properly operate the mechanism need be let through. 
The balance, which is undesirable, as it only serves to damage the parts and 
vibrate the piece, can be completely negatived. There seems to be no valid 
reason why the principles of the compensator cannot be applied to ordnance, 
with the same effects, though this application has not as yet been begun. The 
small arm field, however, is completely covered, and it is applicable with the 
results above stated to any arm which has sufficient power to have an unde- 


sirable recoil and climb. 








THE HORSE MARINES 


EX-LEATHERNECKS MAKING GOOD AS NEW YORK STATE TROOPERS 
By Captain Bertranp T. Fay, U.S.M.C.R. 


Beaubien. You know Adelard what keep the store over by Wolf 

Pond? No? By Gar, you must know, he’s the best store in dese 
Adirondack. Well, say that son-of-a-gun, Red Martin, you know Red what 
was the boss at Smeeth’s lumber camp, well he go nuts one-half minutes ago, 
and keel his wife and two children and pretty tam quick he’s gonna keel the 
whole tam town. You better send whole Trup, fifty-sixty men, to catch 
that son-of-a-gun.” 

The Top Sergeant of Troop “B,’ New York State Constabulary, into 
whose patient ear the French-Canadian storekeeper excitedly ‘phoned his tale 
of horror, calmly hung up the receiver. A moment later he again picked it 
up and called the State Police outpost nearest Wolf Pond. 

“ Hello, Mountain View Hotel? Trooper Fitzpatrick, please, . . . Hello 
Fitz? Sergeant Gray talking. Say, Fitz, take a run over to Wolf Pond 
and pick up Red Martin, you know the big fellow who ran Smith’s lumber 
party last fall. Yeh, he’s on the rampage again. Guess he’s bumped off his 
family this trip. Great stuff that moonshine. So long.” 

Instead of the “ fifty-sixty” men requested by the excited Adelard, 
Trooper Danny Fitzpatrick, Ex-Leatherneck, was the sole representative of 
the law sent to apprehend the maniac killer. Quite an order, you say, but all 
in the day’s work for the Gray Riders of New York State’s famed 
Mounted Police. 

Since Danny had ridden forth from Barracks to his outpost station, just 
a week previous to Sergeant Gray’s ‘phone call, he had apprehended an 
escaped convict, applied a torniquet to the arm of a badly injured farm-hand, 
picked up three hijack suspects, arrested a sullen father for keeping his boy 
from attending school, galloped three miles for a doctor to aid the arrival of 
the stork at a mountain cabin, recovered a stolen automobile, extinguished the 
beginning of what would have been a serious forest fire, and beat the cham- 
pion checker player of Cascade Lakes three straight games. 

And now as he trotted into Wolf Pond he knew the results expected 
of him—the only results acceptable to the traditions of the New York State 
Troopers—Red Martin safely lodged in a cell, hospital or grave, or Danny’s 
resignation from the Gray Riders. Nothing short of his own death or a 
bad wound could be considered as a valid excuse for not “ bringing in his 
man.” Suffice it to say that Danny is still wearing the snappy uniform of a 
Trooper, while the unfortunate Martin lodged at Matteawan State Hospital 
for the Criminal Insane, no longer menaces the safety of society. 

What of these Gray Riders? What manner of supermen are they, as 
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indeed many natives of the rural districts of New York State consider them? 
We may have created the impression that Trooper Fitzpatrick was conducting 
a personal and lonely campaign against the forces of crime, but the accom- 
plishments which we have enumerated characterize the daily work of every 
trooper in the Constabulary. Many missions to which they are assigned as 
a matter of daily routine would put to shame the efforts of some of our best 
scenario writers. But it would be a weary effort indeed to endeavor to learn 
of their exploits direct from these quiet, smartly clad, hard riding men. It 
is only from eye witnesses, from the matter-of-fact accounts of their deeds 
as published in the press, or between the lines of the terse annual report of the 
Superintendent to the Governor, that one may glean any idea as to the valor 
of this splendid military police organization. 

Scattered through the six troops of the Constabulary, many of them non- 
commissioned officers, and all of them with splendid records, are 63 ex- 
members of the United States Marine Corps. Practically the entire personnel 
of the State Police are ex-service men, the majority coming from the cavalry 
and other mounted services. Yet side by side with the former “ yellow legs,” 
galloping, perhaps, with them through rings of fire for the entertainment 
of the audiences at some horse show or fair, as much at home on horseback 
as they were upon the unsteady decks of a dreadnaught, are these ex- 
leathernecks—to their fellow troopers and the lover of a horse, the height 
of incongruity—Horse Marines. 

How well they have acquitted themselves as police officers, we hear direct 
from Major John A. Warner, Superintendent of the New York State 
Troopers : 


“The training a man receives in the United States Marine Corps seems to emi- 
nently qualify him for service in our organization. A trooper must be a splendid 
physical specimen, morally and physically clean, intelligent, resourceful, tactful and 
courageous. All the ex-marines who are members of the New York State Constabulary 
have these attributes to an extraordinary degree and have acquitted themselves as police 
officers with great credit to themselves and to the United States Marine Corps.” 


It is also interesting to note that the “ model trooper,” Sergeant Chester 
A. Gilbert, of Troop “K,” is a former Marine. Sergeant Gilbert was 
selected from the entire personnel of the Constabulary as a model representa- 
tive of the organization and was made assistant to Lieutenant-Inspector 
Albert B. Moore, Dean of the New York State Police School at Troy, the 
first police institution to be recognized by a University. Sergeant Gilbert is 
personnel officer and has immediate supervision of the drill, physical training 
and marksmanship of the students. At a recent graduation of a class of 200 
police officers representing police departments of many cities and states 
throughout the country, Lieutenant Moore said: 


“Sergeant Gilbert is courtesy and discipline personified. In his difficult duty as 
personnel officer at this school he has acquitted himself in a superlative manner. He is 
instructing in three difficult branches of our course and it behooves every man going out 
of here to take him as their model. He is a product of the United States Marine Corps 
and is reflecting honor on that great body of men by teaching you their code of honor 
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and duty. We are proud of Gilbert and grateful to the Marines not only for him but 
for the other splendid representatives of true American manhood they have given to us.” 


Among the ex-leathernecks who are piling up exceptionally good records 
as State Troopers are the following: 

Aubreu M. Whitney, Troop C, formerly of the 28th Company, 4th 
Regiment. H. T. Clark, Troop A, formerly of the Marine Corps Detach- 
ment at Indian Head, Md. H. M. DeHollander, Troop A, formerly Ser- 
geant, 77th Machine Gun Company, 5th Regiment. Rudolph Karnath, Troop 
A, formerly Corporal, 51st Company, 5th Regiment. H. G. Southworth, 
Troop A, formerly Sergeant on the Buffalo Recruiting party. Jacob Topolski, 
formerly a Corporal at Quantico. John A. Gaffney, Troop K, formerly 
of the guard detachment, Philadelphia Navy Yard. Irving W. Dribben, 
Troop K, with service in Haiti, Santo Domingo and aboard ship. Corporal 
George M. Searle, Troop K, formerly 15th Company, 6th Machine Gun 
Battalion, A.LE.F. John C. Williges, Troop K, formerly of the 95th Com- 
pany. George A. Avery, Troop G, an old timer with service in Panama and 
on the U. S. S. Dixie, U. S. S. Prairie and U. S. S. Yankee. Lorenzo F. 
DeMola, Troop G, formerly with the 5th and roth Regiment bands at 
Quantico. Demola switched from a music to a rough rider and is a member 
of Troop G’s crack monkey-drill team which finished second in the national 
championships, first place going to Troop C of the New York State Con- 
stabulary. Leroy J. Baker, Troop G, with service in the 69th Company, 4th 
Regiment, and in the Dominican Republic. Raymond Newton Robles, Troop 
G, formerly with the Marine Detachment at the Submarine Base, New Lon- 
don. John J. Lutz, Troop G, formerly of the Marine Detachment, U. S. S. 
Antares. J. Walter Wheeler, Troop G, formerly with the Howitzer Com- 
pany, 6th Regiment, and with service in Haiti. Corporal Morris F. Walsh, 
Troop B, formerly with the Marine Brigade, 2nd Division, A.E.F. 























AN INCIDENT IN SEA POWER 


THE SAILING OF THE FRENCH FLEET FROM TOULON 
APRIL 13, 1778 


By BriGADIER GENERAL Dion Wix.iaMs, U.S.M.C. 


and wrongs of the mother country, determined to throw off the yoke 

and absolve the ties which bound them to the land of their origin, a 
survey of the relative military condition of the Colonies and England would 
have resulted in an estimate of the situation giving almost all of the advan- 
tages to England. 

England was possessed of the raw materials and the means of manufactur- 
ing these materials into munitions for the waging of war at home or abroad 
on a major scale of effort; while the Colonies had few of the necessary raw 
materials and practically no facilities for the manufacture of munitions of war. 

As an element of strength the Colonies occupied an isolated position with 
the Atlantic separating them from their enemy, but to offset this advantage 
England had the finest fleet of the time and even then Britons proudly sung 
that “Albion rules the wave.” This great advantage for England was keenly 
appreciated by the statesmen who framed the Declaration of Independence 
and planned the political and military movements of the new nation coming 
into being, as was shown by the fact that among the first acts of the Con- 
tinental Congress was the provision of a Navy to harrass British shipping 
carrying troops and supplies across the Atlantic to carry on the task of 
subjugating the revolting Colonies. 

It was essential to the success of the Colonial cause that free lines of com- 
munication should be maintained between the various Colonies stretched along 
the Atlantic seaboard; land lines of communication were restricted to a few 
very poor roads, and the sea offered the solution to the transportation prob- 
lem, provided always that the naval ships of the Colonies could gain the 
temporary command of the sea which was requisite to secure their merchant 
vessels from interference on the part of the English men-of-war. It was a 
stupendous task, far beyond the ability of the Colonies, but the first ships of 
the American Navy were speedily built, or improvised from merchant craft, 
manned by the most efficient seamen in the world of that day, and handled 
with matchless skill, and their brilliant actions in single ship engagements 
against the English cruisers and line of battleships will ever live in the naval 
annals of our country. Without these naval successes the struggle of the 
Colonies for independence would have been short lived, but these successes of 
the early ships of our Navy soon brought England to a realization that she 
must gain command of the sea if she were to subdue the American revolu- 
tionists, and as a result the English naval forces in the western Atlantic were 
steadily increased. 


|: 1778, when the American Colonies, smarting under the oppressions 
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It was vitally necessary to the Americans that the flow of the necessary 
war munitions from European countries across the Atlantic should not be 
long interrupted; the naval vessels that it was possible to build and fit out 
in the Colonies were insufficient for the task in view of the great naval 
supremacy of England, and help had to be sought from a source outside of 
America. To meet this contingency the natural course was to seek an alliance 
with the European enemy of England, which at that time was France. 

The French government and people, even in the beginning, were not 
indifferent to what was going on in America, and they saw in these events 
an opportunity to strike their great enemy—England. Franklin, by his match- 
less diplomacy, had done much to foster this spirit and from the outset of 
the war munitions of war came to Washington’s army from the military 
stores and depots of France, while trained French officers joined the Ameri- 
can forces to lend their aid and counsel. 

The carefully managed influence, the able diplomacy of the American 
representatives in France, and the skillful management of Beaumarchais 
and his French associates in providing guns, ammunition and money for 
Washington’s army, when the skies were darkest and hope was almost lost, 
form an episode in the relation between France and the United States which 
is too little understood and too seldom remembered, for without this great 
aid in the time of need the Colonies would have suffered a short shrift. 

Following Burgoyne’s surrender the French government determined that 
the American Army was well worth active support in its struggle against the 
English arms, and France openly declared war against England, and on 
February 6, 1778, the Franco-American alliance was signed. In that treaty 
France expressly renounced any claims for the recovery of her lost territory 
in Canada and Nova Scotia, and in this respect foreshadowed the American 
political theory later known as the Monroe Doctrine. 

This alliance gave to the American cause what was most needed—a sea 
power to couterbalance that of England and make the Atlantic a safe route 
for the transport of the munitions of war without which Washington’s Army 
would have soon been impotent. 

Under the enlightened policy of Louis XVI, France had spent much time 
and money upon the upbuilding of her Navy, for he realized that if France 
were to meet England with any chance of success, a Navy which could wrest 
from England the command of the sea was a prime essential. 

The American representatives at the court of the Great Louis urged that 
a naval force be sent across the Atlantic to combat the English Fleet which 
so sorely hampered the movements of troops and supplies along the Atlantic 
seaboard of the Colonies, and, conversely, made it easy for the English to 
move troops by sea along the coast to the points where they could best strike 
the American forces. 

The French Fleet was assembled at Toulon, under the command of 
Comte d’Estaing, with the stated objective of wresting from the English 
the command of the Atlantic. One hundred and forty-eight years ago, on 
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April 13, 1778, the great French Fleet, twelve ships of the line and five 
frigates, escorting a convoy of merchant ships with munitions for the Ameri- 
can Colonies, sailed from Toulon, bound for the Atlantic Coast of the 
United States. 

Looking back over the century and a half that has elapsed since that date, 
it is well for us to realize what a momentous event it was to our great nation. 
When we visualize what it meant to our fighting ancestors to know that in 
their hour of greatest need this armada was at last on its way to meet the 
English Fleet which had harrassed our coast for two years and rendered the 
struggle almost hopeless, we can not but reflect upon the joy which must 
have come to the heart of Washington and his generals, and on down to 
the soldiers in the ranks, as well as in the stricken homes throughout the 
land, for the war had told heavily upon the people of the United States; 
scarcely was there a home in the land that did not mourn some member of 
the family cut down by English bullets, business was at a standstill, the enemy 
held the best ports on the coast and could move his troops from point to 
point by sea almost unmolested, and the dismal end in defeat seemed imminent. 

Unforeseen and unfavorable circumstances of wind and weather caused 
a lengthy voyage from Toulon to the Capes of the Delaware, where d’Estaing 
hoped to find the inferior English Fleet, and when he arrived there he found 
that Admiral Howe with the English Fleet had wisely concentrated his forces 
at New York and in Long Island Sound, where the interior waterway with 
two widely separated exits at New York and Newport gave him a great 
strategic advantage. 

d’Estaing spent the summer in fruitless movements up and down the 
Atlantic Coast, in which he was out-manceuvred by the English admiral. 
There was no great sea battle which d’Estaing had hoped for, with the 
annihilation of the English Fleet; but it should be kept in mind that these 
movements of d’Estaing so occupied the attention of the English Fleet as to 
make it impossible for Howe to detach any of the ships of his inferior force 
to interfere with the French merchantmen which were bringing across the 
Atlantic the stores and munitions so sorely needed by Washington’s hard- 
pressed army. While d’Estaing did not gain a positive command of the 
Atlantic, it may be said that he did gain a temporary control to the extent 
that these munitions and supplies could be despatched from France to America 
in such quantities as to make it possible for the American armies to again 
take the initiative and meet the English troops on more nearly equal terms. 

Our own Admiral Mahan, the greatest student of naval strategy of all 
time, has pointed out in his famous work “ The Influence of Sea Power upon 
History,” that every great war involving two countries separated by water 
has, in the last analysis, been decided by sea power, and from the wars of the 
past we should cull the lessons which will enable us to win in the wars of 
the future. True, armies are required for great land operations, and with- 
out an army to strike the decisive blow to the land forces after the Navy 
has gained command of the sea, no war against an overseas power can be 
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successfully ended; yet, as Mahan has so ably pointed out, it is sea power 
which is the prime requisite for overseas operations. 

There are numerous examples of this doctrine in the War of the Revolu- 
tion and the operation here referred to is an outstanding one. Admiral Comte 
d’Estaing did not win in a great sea fight against the English Fleet, even 
though that Fleet was much inferior to his own, but he did arrive on the 
American Atlantic Coast just when sea power was most needed by the United 
States, and by his subsequent operations he so occupied the English Fleet 
as to deprive the English Army in America of the active support of the 
Fleet, and to this extent we are justified in concluding that he saved the cause 
of freedom for the United States. 
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U. S. MARINE MAIL GUARDS, I92I-—I922 


much to say of the crime waves which were sweeping over the country 

and prominent among the crimes of banditry and robbery so reported 
were numerous holdups and robberies of the United States mails. In many 
cases railway trains carrying mail cars were stopped and the mails rifled of 
valuable mail. Motor trucks carrying mail in cities were attacked by armed 
bandits and the valuable mail carried away. 

The postal clerks and messengers did their best to protect the mails under 
their charge, but in most cases the bandits outnumbered them and as a rule 
the attacks were opened by the bandits firing upon the postal clerks and 
guards without warning and in many cases, the postal clerks and guards 
were killed or badly wounded before they could reply to the fire of the bandits. 

These attacks upon the mails became so frequent and so bold that they 
appeared to indicate a nation wide organization of bandits operating against 
the mails under well laid plans, attacking at widely separated points in suc- 
cession, and usually getting away with the loot. This naturally caused great 
concern at the headquarters of the national government in Washington and 
especially in the Post Office Department. The question was seriously discussed 
by the President and his Cabinet and as a result the President authorized the 
Secretary of the Navy to employ forces of the Marine Corps to protect the 
mails against the bandits and robbers who appeared to be operating under 
a well organized plan to loot the mails of money and other valuables entrusted 
to this means of transportation. 

The employment of the armed forces of the nation to guard the mails 
was first resorted to on a large scale in 1894 when railroad strikes crippled 
a large part of the rail transportation system of the country and almost 
completely crippled the transportation of the mails by this means. By order 
of President Cleveland, United States troops were ordered to Chicago and 
later to other points with orders to protect the transit of trains carrying the 
United States mails. The Governor of Illinois on this occasion sharply pro- 
tested against the presence of United States troops within the limits of that 
state for the stated purpose. 

In answer to this protest of the Governor, President Cleveland replied 
as follows: 


Dm G the summer and early autumn of 1921, the newspapers had 


“Federal troops were sent to Chicago in strict accordance with the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, upon the demand of the Post Office Department that 
the obstruction to the mails should be removed, and upon the presentation of the judicial 
officers of the United States Courts that the processes of such courts could not be 
enforced through the ordinary means, and upon competent proof that conspiracies existed 
against commerce between the States. To meet these conditions, which are clearly 
within the province of the Federal authority, the presence of Federal troops in the city of 
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Chicago was deemed not only proper, but necessary, and there has been no intention of 
thereby interfering with the plain duty of the local authorities to preserve the peace 
of the city.” 

The above quoted statement of the President is a clear statement of the 
right of that official to use the forces under his control for the protection of 
the mails of the United States whenever, in his judgment, such action may 
become necessary, and is a complete answer to the criticisms which attempt to 
class such use of Government forces as “ unjustifiable militarism.” 

The Statute Law of the United States provides penalties for obstructing 
the mails in Section 201, Act of March 4, 1909, as follows: 

“ Whoever shall knowingly and willfully obstruct or retard the passage of the mail, 
or any carriage, horse, driver, or carrier, or car, steamboat, or other conveyance or 
vessel carrying the same, shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars, or imprisoned 
not more than six months, or both.” 


The Supreme Court in passing upon cases brought under the above statute 
rendered the following decision: 


“ The entire strength of the nation may be used to enforce, in any part of the land, 
the full and free exercise of all national powers and the security of all rights entrusted 
by the Constitution to its care. The strong arm of the National Government may be 
put forth to brush away all obstructions to the freedom of interstate commerce or the 
transportation of the mails. If the emergency arise, the Army of the nation and all its 
militia are at the service of the nation to compel obedience to its laws.” (In re Debs, 
158 U. S., 564,582; in re Neagle, 135 U. S., 1; ex parte Siebold, 100 U. S., 371, 395; 
U. S. v. Kirby, 7 Wall, 482.) 

These decisions appear to leave no doubt as to the full and complete 
authority for the President to employ any part of the armed forces of the 


nation to protect the mails. 
The decision to use Marines to guard the U. S. Mails having been made by 


the President, he addressed the following letter to the Secretary of the Navy: 


THE WHITE HOUSE. 
WASHINGTON. 
November 7, 1921. 
My DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: 
You will detail as guards for the United States Mails a sufficient number of officers 
and men of the United States Marine Corps to protect the mails from depredations by 


robbers and bandits. 
You will confer with the Postmaster General as to the details, and will issue the 


necessary instructions in regard to the performance of this duty. 


Very truly yours, 
WarrEN G. HARDING. 


Hon. Edwin Denby, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Appropriate instructions were also issued by the President to the Post- 
master General in order to secure the proper codperation of the two Govern- 


ment Departments concerned. 
On November 8, 1921, The Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Edwin Denby, 


issued the following order: 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY. 
WASHINGTON. 
8 November, 1921. 
From: The Secretary of the Navy. 
To: The Major General Commandant, Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Subject: Marine Corps Postal Guards. 

1. Confirming my verbal instructions, you will make the necessary details from the 
Marine Corps of officers and men, to furnish armed guards for the Post Office Depart- 
ment to assure protection of the United States mails. 

2. The primary purpose in assigning this duty to the Marine Corps is to prevent 
mail robberies. The situation is such that military measures must be employed and men 
detailed to this guard duty will be properly armed and ordered to make the most 
effective use of their weapons when necessary to protect the mails. 

3. You will confer with the Postmaster General and take such steps as you may 
deem necessary to assure codperation between your Headquarters and the Post Office 
Department in handling the problem. 

4. Keep me advised as to the general policy and plans which you adopt in codperation 
with the Post Office Department. 


Epwin Densy. 

The problem presented to the Marine Corps by the above quoted orders 
was a new one and required special treatment. A study of the case was at 
once made by the Division of Operations and Training at the Headquarters 
of the Marine Corps and a quick estimate of the situation formulated. 

The situation required the immediate establishment of guards at the 
principal cities where the mails were handled in large quantities and guards 
upon the mail cars of rail routes carrying considerable quantities of valuable 
mail and it also required the guarding of motor trucks handling the mails 
between post offices and railroad stations at the principal cities. 

Following out the established policy of the Corps the personnel for the 
duty was taken chiefly from the two Expeditionary Forces of the Marine 
Corps, normally stationed at Quantico, Va., and San Diego, Cal., thus inter- 
fering as little as possible with the regular detachments stationed at navy 
yards and naval stations for guard duty at the points of naval activities on 
shore. In most cases it was necessary to secure quarters for the Mail Guard 
Detachments conveniently near the post offices and railroad stations from 
which the guards would be required to operate. 

In accordance with the orders of the Secretary of the Navy the Major 
General Commandant of the Marine Corps conferred with the Postmaster 
General and the general plan for carrying out the operations was decided 
upon. The Second Assistant Postmaster General, Colonel Edward H. 
Shaughnessy, was designated by the Postmaster General to represent the 
Post Office Department and an officer of the Marine Corps was detailed 
for duty in his office as Liaison Officer between him and the Major 
General Commandant. 

The Mail Guard as a whole was handled directly from the office of the 
Major General Commandant, the details being distributed among the various 
Staff Departments and the Division of Operations and Training. 

As a first step telegrams were sent to the Marine Recruiting Officers in 
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fifteen cities named by the Post Office Department directing them to get in 
touch with the local Postmasters for the purpose of getting an estimate of 
the number of men required at each place and also directing them to make 
recommendations as to the quartering and rationing of the detachments to be 
ordered on the duty. In a number of instances the Recruiting Officers were 
also ordered to supply a limited number of men for mail guard duty until the 
regular detachments should arrive. The Commandants of Navy Yards and 
Stations near cities requiring guards were requested to supply men for tempo- 
rary duty as Mail Guards upon the request of the Recruiting Officers. 

The Department of the Pacific was notified to supply Mail Guards at 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal., and the Commanding 
General at Quantico was directed to have a force of 700 officers and men 
ready for the duty. 

It was decided that the arms required for the duty were pistols and 
short shotguns of the riot gun type and steps were taken by the Quarter- 
master Department to procure sufficient numbers of these shotguns to 
meet requirements. 

Instructions covering the quartering and subsistence of the detachments 
ordered to Mail Guard duty were issued with a view to securing the best 
quarters and rations for the men in the most economical manner and with the 
greatest uniformity. These instructions covered the following points: 

Quarters —Commanding Officers of detachments were directed to confer 
with local recruiting officers and postmasters to obtain the use of Government 
buildings if possible. 

Where Government buildings were not available they were directed to 
lease suitable quarters in vacant halls, lofts or elsewhere, making regular 
rental agreements for such quarters. Where suitable quarters could not be 
obtained in Government buildings or by rental agreements, lodging agree- 
ments were made at suitable hotels. 

Rations—Where troops in any city were quartered together in public 
buildings or in rented quarters and messing facilities were available or could 
be provided, a subsistence allowance at the rate of one dollar per day per man 
was authorized. 

Where quarters were provided the public or rented buildings and messing 
facilities were not available, or could not be provided, contracts were made to 
subsist the men at hotels, restaurants or boarding houses. 

A per diem allowance of four dollars per man was authorized for enlisted 
men traveling on special duty as guards on mail trains, this allowance being 
in lieu of all other allowances for lodging and subsistence for the days on 
which such‘allowance was paid. 

Where the men were scattered in various sections of large cities in small 
detachments, and where it was impracticable to furnish lodging and subsist- 
ence by agreement or otherwise, a subsistence allowance at the rate of two 
dollars and fifty cents per diem was authorized. 
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Every effort was made to centralize the quartering of troops and to estab- 
lish messes, as this method was conducive to efficient performance of duty, 
good discipline, economy, and the comfort of the men. 

Before the detachments organized at Quantico, Va., left their station for 
the widely spread posts assigned to them, the Secretary of the Navy, accom- 
panied by the Major General Commandant, visited the post and addressed the 
assembled command. In his address on this occasion the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Hon. Edwin Denby, recalled to the command the high traditions 
of the Marine Corps for loyalty and efficiency, told them that the duty upon 
which they were embarking would be severe and tiresome, and expressed his 
confidence in their ability to carry it out in a manner which would add to the 
reputation of the Corps and do much for the preservation of law and order 
in their country. This address had a marked effect upon the officers and men 
aud impressed them with the importance of the duties assigned to them. 

The distribution of the forces assigned to the Mail Guard duty in 1921 
was governed by the requirements of the Postal service and in general was 


as follows: 
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These numbers were for the initial distribution and increases were made 
in accordance with requirements, but the total number of officers and men on 
the duty in 1921 did not at any time exceed 2400. 

The instructions given to the Mail Guard for the performance of the 
duty can be best described by quoting the special orders for non-commis- 
sioned officers and men on duty as Marine Corps Postal Guards, which were 


as follows: 


My Special Orders are: 

1. To prevent the theft or robbery of any United States mails entrusted to my 
protection. 

2. To inform myself as to the persons who are authorized to handle the mails 
entrusted to my protection and to allow no unauthorized persons to handle such mails 
or to have access to such mails. 

3. To inform myself as to the persons who are authorized to enter the compartment 
(railway coach, auto truck, wagon, mail room, etc.) where mails entrusted to my protec- 
tion are placed, and to allow no unauthorized person to enter such compartment. 

4. In connection with Special Order No. 3, to prevent unauthorized persons loitering 
in the vicinity of such compartment or taking any position from which they might enter 
such compartment by surprise or sudden movement. 
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5. To keep my rifle, or shotgun, or pistol always in my hand (or hands) while 
on watch. 

6. When necessary in order to carry out the foregoing orders, to make the most 
effective use of my weapons, shooting or otherwise killing or disabling any person 
engaged in the theft or robbery, or the attempted theft or robbery of the mails entrusted 
to my protection. 

Within a few days after the orders had been issued by the Secretary of 
the Navy on November 8, 1921, Marine Guard Companies were distributed 
to the principal postal centres throughout the country and the men of these 
companies were engaged in guarding the mails at the post offices and while 
in transit by trucks and trains. 

The duties involved were arduous requiring long hours on duty in long 
distance mail trains, frequent absences of the men from their temporary 
barracks and quarters, and on many occasions there was much to be desired 
in the way of meals while the guards were on the road. The duties, however, 
were carried out in a very efficient manner and brought forth many expres- 
sions of commendation from Government officials who had occasion to observe 
the system in operation. 

The results were all that could be expected as mail banditry practically 
stopped after the Marines were assigned to the Mail Guard duty, and early 
in March, 1922, it was decided to withdraw the Marines from the duty. 
Accordingly orders were issued to return all of the Marines to their regular 
stations and the complete demobilization of the Marine Mail Guards was 
effected by March 15, 1922. 

The use of Marines for such guarding of the mails was a temporary 
expedient resorted to under the stress of great emergency. Such duties 
necessarily took the officers and men of the Marine Corps away from their 
routine training and drills and placed them on police duty status, but at the 
same time it gave both officers and men an unusual opportunity to display 
their ability to operate “ on their own” and exhibit the “ initiative ”’ which is 
so much talked of in the service schools. The present Marine Corps is too 
small in numbers to properly carry out its assigned mission in support of the 
Fleet as an Expeditionary Force, and if the duty of guarding the United 
States mails were assigned to it as a permanent job an increase in numbers 
would be required or some of the important duties required by the mission 
would have to be slighted. 

For several years after the experiences above described the effect of the 
employment of the Marines in safe-guarding the handling of the mails was 
evident in a noticeable decrease in mail train hold-ups, mail truck hold-ups, 
and post office robberies by bandits; but during the present year there were 
several daring attacks upon the mails by bandits, and the authorities again 
seriously considered the question of affording adequate protection, therefore, 
by the use of Government forces as mail guards. 

The extra expense in maintenance of the Marine force of approximately 
twenty-four hundred officers and men employed for the four months in 
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1921-1922 in guarding the mails amounted to about $350,000. That is, it cost 
that much more to maintain this force on Mail Guard duty and meet all inci- 
dental expenses due to these operations than it would have cost had the force 
remained at the regular stations. This extraordinary expenditure was met, 
however, from the current appropriations for the fiscal year, although it 
became necessary to curtail expenditures which would otherwise have been 
deemed advisable under normal conditions. 


U. S. MARINE MAIL GUARDS, 1926 


Early in October of the present year a number of attacks by bandits upon 
the mails resulting in considerable loss of valuable mail indicated the advisa- 
bility of affording additional protection for the post offices and mails in transit 
by rail and motor truck. Under date of October 15, 1926, the Postmaster 
General addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Navy requesting that forces 
under his control be detailed to the duty of guarding the mails and affording 
adequate protection from bandits and robbers. 

On October 16th, pursuant to instructions from the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Major General Commandant conferred with the Postmaster 
General and informed him that the Marine Corps could provide a temporary 
force of about twenty-five hundred officers and enlisted men for this purpose 
if the President should so direct. 

The funds appropriated for the maintenance of the Marine Corps for the 
fiscal year being barely sufficient for the current needs of the Corps, it was 
apparent that if the Marines were detailed to the duty in question it would be 
necessary to secure additional funds. From the previous experience in 192I- 
1922 it was estimated that the sum of $350,000 would be required to keep a 
force of 2500 Marines on this Mail Guard duty for a period of three months, 
and the authority of the Bureau of the Budget was asked for the expenditure 
of this amount. This authority was given and the President authorized the 
employment of, not to exceed 2500 officers and men of the Marine Corps to 
guard the mails as a temporary measure until steps could be taken to procure 
a permanent means for such protection to the United States Mails. 

The Division of Operations and Training at the Headquarters of the 
Marine Corps drew up a plan for the organization and operation of a force 
of about 2500 Marines to afford the required protection to the mails. In 
general the principle of centralization of control and decentralization of 
operation was followed. It was decided to make full use of the organ- 
ized Expeditionary Forces from the company to the brigade for these 
operations and to have the permanent commanders and staffs function as far 
as practicable. 

The United States was divided into two zones, the eastern and the western, 
the dividing line being through Williston, N. D., Marmarth, N. D., Green 
River, Wyo., Denver, Col., Albuquerque, N. M., and El Paso, Tex., all points 
named being assigned to the Western Mail Guard. The forces operating in 
these zones were designated, respectively, the Eastern Mail Guard and the 
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Western Mail Guard. It was decided to detail the personnel for the Eastern 
Mail Guard from the Expeditionary Force stationed at Quantico, Va., reén- 
forced by two companies from Parris Island, S. C., and that for the Western 
Mail Guard from the Expeditionary Force at San Diego, Cal., thus avoiding 
any interference with the duties performed by the Marine Detachments sta- 
tioned at the various navy yards and naval activities. 

Brigadier General Logan Feland was designated as commanding general 
of the Eastern Mail Guard, with headquarters at Quantico, Va., and Brigadier 
General S. D. Butler was designated as commanding general of the Western 
Mail Guard with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., each general to be 
provided with the necessary staff detailed from his command. 

The activities of the Mail Guards were to be coordinated by the Major 
General Commandant and his staff, and the cooperation between the Marine 
Corps and the Post Office Department was to be secured by detailing a Marine 
officer to the office of the Postmaster General as Liaison Officer. 

The plan called for the following initial distribution of troops: 


EASTERN ZONE EASTERN MAIL GUARDS 
Command Post: Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va. 


Fifth Regiment Area 


Organization Command Post District Distribution 


5th Regiment, less Headquarters and New York City Boston 80 
three companies, 2nd Batt’n, at New York 200 
Guantanamo, and 20th Company at Philadelphia 90 
Phila. Pittsburgh 20 

Washington 80 
Richmond 60 
Total 530 
Texth Regiment Area 
Organization Command Post District Distribution 

1oth Regiment, reénforced by per- Chicago Cleveland 30 
sonnel from other organizations Chicago 130 
at Quantico. Cincinnati 50 

St. Paul 80 
St. Louis 90 
Kansas City 90 
Omaha 30 
Total 500 
Southern Area 
Organization Command Post District Distribution 

Troops from Quantico and Parris Atlanta Atlanta 80 

Island. New Orleans 70 
Fort Worth 40 


Total 190 
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WESTERN ZONE—WESTERN MAIL GUARD 
Command Post: San Francisco, Calif. 


Fourth Regiment Area 


ae Ne Tentative 
Organization Command Post District Distribution 
4th Regiment. San Francisco Denver 32 
Salt Lake City 55 
Los Angeles 174 
San Francisco 234 
Spokane 34 
Seattle 60 
Portland 4! 
Total 630 


The experience gained in 1921-1922, indicated that the men on duty as 
guards over the mails should be armed with riot guns or pistols, and the fact 
that in a number of mail hold-ups the bandits were armed with automatic 
rifles which they used with disastrous effect indicated that some of the mail 
guards should be so armed. On this account a number of Thompson auto- 
matic rifles were procured for the use of the mail guards. 

As a preparatory step all of the men detailed for the duty were given a 
short intensive course in pistol practice. 

On October 19, 1926, the Secretary of the Navy issued an order to the 
Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps directing him to employ 
Marines in guarding the mails. This order was practically a repetition of the 
order of the Secretary of the Navy, dated November 8, 1921, previously 
quoted in this article. Immediately upon the receipt of this order the troops 
detailed for the duty were started from their home stations to their Mail 
Guard stations in accordance with the predetermined initial distribution. 

Commanding officers of areas and districts were directed to confer with 
the local postal authorities, postmasters and postal inspectors in regard to 
the distribution of the guards at postal stations and on trains carrying the 
most important mails, and to get the recommendations of the postal authorities 
for the increases required to meet the local conditions. . 

The various stations of the Mail Guards have been increased from time 
to time in accordance with the local requirements and at the present writing 
(December 4, 1926), the full number authorized by the President, 2500 officers 
and enlisted men are employed upon this duty. This force is sufficient to give 
the requisite protection to all of the large postal centres and to the mail trucks 
and railway mail cars carrying the valuable mails on important routes. 

Medical Service —The widely scattered units of the force engaged on the 
Mail Guard duty present a problem with regard to the medical service quite 
different from that of an ordinary campaign. The medical needs of the case 
have been met by assigning to each regimental headquarters a Regimental 
Surgeon with the necessary personnel to codrdinate the medical work in the 
areas. In all of the cities occupied by units of the forces there are Naval 
Medical Officers on recruiting duty and orders have been issued assigning 
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these officers additional duty for the necessary attendance of the personnel 
of the Mail Guards. 

Arrangements have been made for the use in emergency of all Govern- 
ment hospitals for the reception of cases that may require hospitalization, but 
whenever it is practicable to do so these cases will be transferred as soon as 
possible to the regular Naval Hospitals for treatment. 

Quartermaster Duties—The Quartermaster Department at the head- 
quarters of the Marine Corps made all of the necessary arrangements for the 
transportation of the troops from home stations to Mail Guard stations in the 
Eastern Mail Guard zone, the Quartermaster of the Department of the 
Pacific making like arrangements for transportation in the Western Mail 
Guard zone. The same offices completed the arrangements for providing 
quarters and rations for the different units of the Eastern and Western 
Mail Guards. 

Wherever it was practicable, quarters were secured in government owned 
or controlled buildings, and in other cases quarters were leased in hotels or 
other privately owned buildings. It is important that good quarters be pro- 
vided as well as meals of first class quality as the duty, especially on long 
distance mail trains, is hard and during the times that the men are at their 
base stations it is desirable to make them as comfortable as possible. The 
reports indicate that all of the units are provided with satisfactory quarters 
and that the meals furnished are of good quality. 

Paymaster Duties —The Paymaster’s Department perfected arrangements 
whereby the officers and men on Mail Guard duty will receive their pay 
promptly at the regular pay dates. 

Inspection of Mail Guards.—As the units are widely scattered and much 
of the required guarding of the mails is effected by small details of men it is 
important that frequent inspections of the different units and elements of the 
forces be made. To this end the commanding generals of the two Mail 
Guards, the regimental commanders and the area commanders are occupied 
much of the time in traveling over their territory and inspecting the working 
of the system. By this means the work has been coordinated and standard- 
ized into a very smooth running organization. Many of the officers have 
repeated travel orders to enable them to inspect the men of their commands 
as frequently as required by local conditions. 

Bandit Contacts.—During the four months that the Marines performed the 
Mail Guard duty in 1921-1922, there were no actual contacts with mail bandits 
or robbers and depredations of this nature practically ceased, the presence of 
such a formidable system of military protection being sufficient to deter 
anyone from attempting to hold up the mails. 

Since the present Mail Guards were established (October 20, 1926), there 
have been no attempts to hold up or rob any post offices, trucks or trains 
guarded by Marines. One train carrying mail was held up by robbers and 
some of the mail carried off, but the monetary loss suffered was insignificant. 
There was no mail guard on this train and it did not carry valuable mail. 
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MAIL BANDIT METHODS 


In order that the Marines detailed to guard the mails might know the 
nature of the depredations which they are expected to prevent the Post 
Office Department has prepared an account of a number of typical examples 
of mail robberies, including train hold-ups, mail truck hold-ups and post 
office robberies. 

There are of course many schemes resorted to by the bandits for robbing 
the mails, depending upon local conditions, the number of postal clerks and 
other employees likely to be encountered by the bandits, the proximity of city 
police or other civil officers for the preservation of law and order, and the 
nature of the surroundings as affecting the chances of a “ quick get-a-way ” 
after the attack. 

The following descriptions of actual experiences are quoted from the 
Post Office Department records and will serve to give an idea of the various 
methods which have been employed in mail banditry. 


TRAIN HOLD-UPS 


“ Henrietta, Missouri. As A. T. and S. Fe train No. 9 was departing on the night 
of April 8, 1920, postal clerk in mail car heard a rattling of the mail catcher bar on the 
side of the car, and upon opening the door was confronted by a masked man flourishing 
an automatic revolver, who subsequently forced all the clerks except one, to lie on the 
floor, and commanded the remaining clerk to tie the hands of the others, the last clerk 
being bound by the bandit himself, after which he robbed the mails and left the train 
at the first convenient stop. 

“ St. Louis, Missouri. Missouri Pacific train No. 5, leaving Tower Grove Station, 
St. Louis, on the night of August 18, 1920, had the front end of the first car boarded 
by four men, two of whom wearing masks and carrying pistols, entered the mail car and 
held up and robbed the mail clerks therein. 

“ Paxton, Illinois. On November 7, 1921, bandits who had boarded the first car in 
rear of engine, at a previous stop, crawled over the engine tender and compelled stopping 
of the mail train at Paxton, Ill. The bandits compelled the engineer to accompany them 
to the mail car with a view to having its doors opened by mail clerks, the theory being 
that the mail clerks would recognize the voice of the engineer and not become alarmed. 
In this case the door was opened but quickly reshut by the mail clerks, after which the 
car was wrecked by the bandits by means of explosives. 

“Council Bluffs, Iowa. As C. B. and Q. train No. 8 slowly departed from Union 
Pacific Transfer, Iowa, on November 13, 1920, en-route to Council Bluffs, Iowa, two 
men climbed on the iron step immediately under one of the side doors of a storage mail 
car. One of the men broke the glass in the door and reaching in, unlatched it, thereby 
gaining entrance for himself and companion. At a point nearby where the train was 
obliged to stop for a railroad crossing much valuable mail was thrown from the car and 
obtained by confederates previously located there. 

“Saint Cloud, Minnesota. On the night of February 18, 1921, Northern Pacific 
Railway train No. 2 was boarded by a man representing himself to be a railway postal 
clerk and exhibiting a purported car assignment card to the railway postal clerk in 
charge of the mail car. After riding a few miles he confronted the postal clerks with 
a gun and robbed them of the mails, in the course of which he shot the postal clerk 
in charge. 

“Chicago, Illinois. Grand Trunk Western Railway train No. 10 on September 10, 
1926, was boarded by two bandits who held up and leveled guns at two mail clerks who 
were busily employed at their cases with their backs toward the door. In this case 
the bandits boarded the mail car apparently through an open door when the train 
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stopped at 63rd Street Station, Chicago, robbed the mails and left the train with the 
loot at the 94th Street stop, where they were seen to run to a waiting automobile.” 


MAIL TRUCK HOLD-UPS 


“Sugar Creck, Missouri. On March 5, 1921, as the driver of the mail truck 
approached a large automobile upon one of the tires of which three persons appeared to 
be working, one of the men thought to be so engaged, stepped in front of the mail truck 
and thrust a revolver in the chauffeur’s face while another man carrying a shot gun 
covered the rear of the truck and accomplished their purpose of robbing the mail. 

“Los Angeles, California. On March 3, 1921, two bandits swung on the running 
board of the mail truck and got possession of it from the driver. While one bandit 
covered the driver and clerk accompanying him, the second bandit drove the truck to 
an obscure alley, where the clerk and driver were handcuffed to a wheel of the truck 
and all the mail removed to a closed automobile in which the bandits escaped. 

“San Diego, California. About 2:15 a.M., April 28, 1920, as the mail truck was 
leaving the post office at San Diego, Calif., a man swung on the truck and presenting 
an automatic revolver at the head of the driver, compelled the latter to throw out the 
registered mail and to assist him in rifling it. The driver was thereafter compelled to 
mount the truck and move on as the bandit disappeared. 

“Toledo, Ohio. As the mail truck from the railroad depot reached the post office 
at about 2:00 a.M., February 17, 1921, a private automobile came up close and four 
men quickly climbed out and compelled the postal employees to lay face down on the 
loading dock while several of the bandits transferred the valuable mail from the truck 
into their own waiting automobile and effected their escape. 

“ Atlanta, Georgia. On the night of June 15, 1920, a mail truck from the Atlanta, 
Ga., post office bound for the terminal station, in slowing down to round a corner, was 
boarded by a man who first represented himself to be an officer, but who later covered 
the two postal employees with a gun and compelled them to take the truck to a point 
beyond the city limits where the two postal employees were tied, gagged, mail sacks 
slipped over their heads, and the mail stolen. 

“ East Chicago, Indiana. At 7:28 a.m., April 14, 1926, the mail messenger at East 
Chicago, Ind., while handling the mail received by him from Pittsburgh and Chicago 
R.P.O. train No. 450, was held up by a bandit, using another automobile, while the mail 
truck was in the alley leading to the railroad station. The bandit forced the mail 
messenger to load into the bandit’s car two iron lock pouches of mail and then also 
forced the mail messenger to enter the bandit’s car. The mail messenger was forced by 
the bandit to drive the automobile while he (the bandit) sat on the back seat cutting 
open the mail pouches and stealing the mail. 

“ Elizabeth, New Jersey. On October 14, 1926, as the mail truck was proceeding 
through the business streets of the city, the truck being manned by a postal guard in 
addition to the armed chauffeur, two private automobiles, containing four men each, 
appeared. The first bandit car got slightly in front of the mail truck, crowding it to the 
curb and compelling it to stop, and the second bandit car crowded the mounted policeman, 
who was following the mail truck, to the curb and threw him to the street. The bandits 
in the first bandit car opened fire on the mail chauffeur and postal guard, killing the 
former and seriously wounding the latter, while at the same time the bandits in the rear 
car, in addition to taking the mail from the rear of the mail truck, opened fire with 
a small machine gun, preventing interference from third parties, and thereafter effected 


their escape.” 
POST OFFICE HOLD-UPS 


“Dallas, Texas. On January 14, 1921, five men in broad daylight held up the 
Jackson City Station, wounding two of the clerks, one of whom died. 

“ Pawtucket, Rhode Island. On Sunday night, January 31, 1926, the watchman 
approached the outer doors of the lobby of the post office to close and lock them, 
whereupon he was confronted by four masked men who forced him back into the lobby 
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and compelled him to call the only clerk on duty, who opened the door leading from 
the lobby to the work room of the office, whereupon both clerk and watchman were tied 
and a big robbery accomplished.” 


PERMANENT MAIL GUARDS 


To efficiently protect all of the United States Mail activities would require 
a large force of armed guards which would involve a large additional appro- 
priation of funds for the Post Office Department in case such guards are not 
furnished from the military forces of the country. In the latter case large 
additional appropriations of funds would be required for the extra expenses 
of the military forces so detailed. 

It has been suggested that a permanent civil force of mail guards be 
organized and trained for the protection of the postal activities, that all 
valuable mail be consolidated as much as possible, thus lessening the number 
of guards required, and that armored mail trucks be provided for carrving the 
valuable mails in transit between railway stations and post offices. The sug- 
gestion has also been made that motor trucks carrying valuable mail matter 
be painted a distinctive color and provided with distinctive sirens and bells 
and given the same right of way through city streets that is now given to 
vehicles of the Fire Departments. This scheme would gain wide publicity for 
the mail trucks and lessen the time of transit, thus making it more difficult 
for bandits to effect a hold-up. 

The Post Office Department is now making plans for the permanent pro- 
tection of the mails from banditry and in the meantime the protection afforded 
by the Marine Mail Guards is efficient and satisfactory to the officials of the 
Post Office Department. 
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SIGNAL NOTES 


WO field radio sets, type SCR 136, have been purchased by the Marine 
Corps from the Army for the use of Marine Corps aviation units. 
These sets are mobile expeditionary equipment, and are to be assigned 
to the Air Squadrons, East Coast and West Coast Expeditionary Forces. 
The contract has been awarded for the manufacture of these radio sets, but 
delivery to the Marine Corps has not yet been effected. It is expected that 
the use of the SCR 136 will facilitate the progress of the recently established 
Aviation Observers School at Quantico. 

The SCR 136 is a ground telephone and telegraph set intended for com- 
munication, up to 30 miles (telephone), with fire-control and observation 
planes. The transmitter operates over a frequency band of 325-875 kilocycles. 
The receiver covers the frequency range of 320-950 kilocycles. An Indian 
motorcycle single-cylinder engine is coupled through a flexible coupling to 
the generator, which supplies 10 volts to the filament and 700 volts to the 
plate for the transmitter. 

The Marine Corps is endeavoring, by conference with the Office of Naval 
Communications, to obtain a permanent assignment of seven frequencies for 
radio communication. It is hoped to have these frequencies for use in radio 
schools, for peace-time manceuvres both in the United States and beyond the 
seas, as well as on expeditions of ordinary magnitude. 

The effort is being made to obtain four frequencies in the band 275-545 
kilocycles, two frequencies in the band 600-1000 kilocycles, and a fleet fre- 
quency in the band 100-300 kilocycles. The high frequencies covered by 
the radio sets type SCR-77-A and SCR-77-B (about 4000 kilocycles) present 
no difficulties because of the short range, approximately five miles, covered 
by these transmitters. 

The problem of assignments in the band 275-245 kilocycles is difficult 
of solution, in so far as Marine Corps radio activities in the United States 
is concerned, because this band is largely preempted by commercial activities, 
and is rigidly guarded over the greater part of its range. However, it is 
hoped that a satisfactory adjustment can be made. Any adjustment effected 
will be accompanied by restrictions on transmitting power, and the fre- 
quencies used will be dependent on the naval and commercial activity in 
the locality. 

Further progress in this important matter of allocation of permanent 
frequencies to the Marine Corps will be reported in subsequent issues of 
the GazETTE. 

.22 CALIBRE BOARD 


A board of officers has been appointed at the Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Virginia, consisting of Major Marion B. Humphreys, Captain Victor F. 
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Bleasdale and Captain Thomas F. Joyce, to conduct such tests as may be 
necessary to determine the most suitable methods of utilizing the .22 calibre 
rifle and pistol for training in marksmanship. 

As a result of this board’s work it is hoped to very materially reduce the 
amount of .30 calibre and .45 calibre ammunition now used in the annual 
qualifications for rifle and pistol marksmanship. There is the further possi- 
bility that by using these sub-calibre weapons marksmanship training will be 
so facilitated as to materially reduce the time now considered necessary for 
proper training with these weapons. Furthermore, there should result a 
method of training that will greatly increase the number of men per target that 
can be accommodated on a range. These two latter steps will prove invalu- 
able in the war training of the Marine Corps when time and range facilities 
for such training are important factors in our readiness plans. 

While the .22 calibre rifle and pistol have been used in the past, both in 
the Marine Corps and in the Army, for preliminary training in marksman- 
ship, their use so far as the Marine Corps is concerned has been very limited 
and no previous attempt has been made to develop the full possibilities of these 
weapons, either from the standpoint of improved training methods or to effect 
material economy in the service ammunition of the Marine Corps. 

The necessity for material curtailment in the ammunition expended annu- 
ally in target practice will shortly become a compelling necessity by the fact 
that the present war stock of ammunition will be exhausted within the next 
two years. This war ammunition cost the Marine Corps about $18.00 per 
thousand or $1.80 per hundred. The Model M1 ammunition that will replace 
the present war stock will cost about $45.00 per thousand or $4.50 per hun- 
dred. With the present allowance of ammunition the cost per recruit per 
annum firing the present ammunition is $7.20 and the cost for other men 
is $6.30. If the present allowance of ammunition is continued the cost per 
recruit per annum firing the new Model MI cartridge will be $18.00 and the 
cost for other men will be $15.75, an increase in the case of recruits of 
$10.80 per man, and in the case of men other than recruits, $9.45 per man. 
To keep the cost at the figure it is at present the ammunition allowance for 
recruits must be reduced from 400 rounds per recruit to about 175 rounds, 
and for men other than recruits it must be reduced from 350 rounds to about 
125 rounds. From the above figures it can be seen that there is a real problem 
to be solved if our present standard of marksmanship is to be maintained 
in the future. 

Specifically, the board has been called upon to determine and report upon 
the following questions. 

(1) The preparation of a detailed schedule of training in rifle and pistol 
marksmanship which should embody as great a use as possible of the sub- 
calibre weapons. 

(2) Determine the most suitable arrangements for conducting the sub- 
calibre practice, such as targets, target carriers, firing points, range equipment, 
cleaning methods, cleaning gear, safety precautions etc. 


ee 
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(3) Determine the number of .22 calibre rifles and pistols required for 
such training, using 100 men as a basis for such calculation. 


ANTI-RECOIL AND STABILIZING DEVICE FOR SMALL ARMS 


Colonel Richard M. Cutts and Second Lieutenant Richard M. Cutts, Jr., 
United States Marine Corps, have developed a compensator that eliminates 
the up jump, dampens the muzzle vibration and reduces the recoil both in 
foot pounds and velocity in the case of the service rifle. This compensator 
is a very simple device, weighs only a few ounces and is screwed on the 
muzzle of the piece. It also eliminates the climb in the Browning Automatic 
rifle and the Thompson machine gun that is so detrimental to the effectiveness 
of these weapons. While the kick of the service rifle, using the present 
150 grain bullet, is a detriment to the training of men, and particularly recruits, 
in rifle marksmanship, it will become a far more serious problem when the 
heavier bullet in the Model Ml ammunition is adopted as the service standard. 

One of the problems that will have to be met by the .22 calibre board that 
is discussed elsewhere in these notes, is the amount of preliminary firing of 
the service ammunition that will have to be done by the men after they have 
finished their preliminary training with the .22 calibre rifle and before they 
are ready for record firing, to accustom and harden them to the kick of the 
service ammunition. Therefore, any device on the service rifle that reduces 
the kick will in a measure solve this problem and make it easier for a man 
to go from the sub-calibre training into the record firing without a lowering 
of his effectiveness. 

Another thought in connection with the Cutts compensator is that at 
present the state of training in the Marine Corps with the Browning Auto- 
matic rifle is not satisfactory, and this to a measure is due to the mechanical 
defects of this arm. The inability to control its force except as a semi-auto- 
matic has largely taken away the confidence that the service should have in 
such a weapon. Preliminary tests of the Cutts compensator on the auto- 
matic rifle give promise of restoring this confidence, which in turn will bring 
about more training in this weapon and the development of a new technique in 
this training. 

For the reasons set forth above the .22 calibre board has been furnished 
with eight of the Cutts compensators fitted on Springfield rifles and two 
compensators fitted on the Browning Automatic rifle, and the board has been 
instructed to conduct the necessary tests and report to these Headquarters 
the results thereof. 


RESULTS OF RIFLE AND PISTOL COMPETITIONS DURING 
TARGET PRACTICE SEASON OF 1926 


Following the Marine Corps rifle and pistol competitions held in June at 
the Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., a selected number of officers and men 
were organized into the Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Team and ordered 
to the Massachusetts State Rifle Range at Wakefield, Mass., for training. 
As the usual National Matches were not held this year the Marine Corps 
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Team did not have the opportunity to measure its strength with the best 
shots in the country. It did, however, participate in two important local 
competitions, namely: The United Services of New England Tournament and 
the Sea Girt Interstate Tournament. Its performance in these competitions 
gave ample proof that had there been a National Match the team would have 
ably upheld the Marine Corps’ past performances in these matches. 

The United Services of New England Tournament was fired at Wake- 
field, Mass., August 15 to 22, 1926. The Marines won 20 out of the 21 
rifle matches and also won the Frost Match, the only pistol match that was 
fired in this tournament. Besides the medals awarded to Marines in these 
matches twenty-five (25) trophies were awarded to Marines. 

At the Sea Girt Interstate Tournament held at Sea Girt, N. J., September 
4 to 16, 1926, the Marine Corps Team won 24 out of the 27 rifle matches and 
5 out of the 7 pistol matches. Seventeen trophies were awarded to Marines. 

In addition to the above competitions which were participated in by the 
Marine Corps Rifle and Pistol Team we entered post teams in several local 
matches with very successful results. 

The Quantico Post Team have for some years past fired a rifle match 
with the midshipmen at the Naval Academy. This year the match was fired 
on May 22d. The Marine team won with a score of 2380 to the Midshipmen’s 
score of 2315. 

The Mare Island Marines entered a rifle team in the California Rifle 
and Pistol Association Matches held in Oakland, Calif., on January 17, 1926, 
and this team won the Coast Artillery Trophy for the third consecutive year. 

A team from Parris Island, S. C., ‘was entered in the Southeastern 
Championship Rifle and Pistol Tournament held under the auspices of the 
Eighth United States Infantry at Fort Screvens, Ga., from August 20 to 27, 
1926. Notwithstanding that the Infantry had some of its best shots in this 
competition, the Marines won 8 out of 13 rifle matches and all of the pistol 
matches totalling 8. The Marine team won 5 out of the 7 trophies awarded 
in this tournament. 

Marine Corps teams from the First Regiment at Quantico, and the Marine 
Barracks at Norfolk, participated in the Old Dominion Championship Rifle 
and Pistol Matches held at Fort Eustis, Virginia, from September 24 to 26, 
1926. The men from these two teams won 7 out of the 8 rifle matches and 
5 out of the 6 pistol matches. 

For a number of years past the Marines stationed at the American Lega- 
tion, Peking, China, and the Army troops stationed in Northern China, have 
participated in annual rifle and pistol competitions. This year the match 
was held at Peking, China, on September 6 and 7, 1926. The Marines won 
from the Army in both the rifle and pistol team matches and captured 
both trophies. 

To summarize the above results of our shooting competitions this year 
it can be stated that the Marine Corps participated in 72 rifle matches and 
won 62 of them. They also participated in 23 pistol matches and won 17. 
They were awarded a total of 49 trophies. 
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PROMOTION TO RANK OF SERGEANT AND CORPORAL 


A thorough study was recently made by Marine Corps Headquarters of 
the present decentralized system of promotion to the rank of Sergeant and 
Corporal. A slight excess of sergeants over that authorized had developed 
during the summer and a method of decreasing that excess was desired. Any 
great modification of the present system was considered detrimental to the 
best interests of both commanding officers and the men in their commands, as 
such a change would unquestionably result in centralizing promotions entirely 
at Marine Corps Headquarters, rather than in allowing them to remain 
decentralized in the hands of the various commanding officers as at present. 

It was, therefore, decided to establish the following additions to the 
present system in order to provide a check upon excessive promotions: 

(a) All non-commissioned officers and privates, first class will be required 
to reénlist immediately in order to hold their rank. 

(b) As far as considerations of economy will permit, all excesses of 
non-commissioned officers at one post will be transferred to fill vacancies 
at others. 

(c) Not less than 25 per cent. of the replacements required in the non- 
commissioned officer grades afloat will be filled by transfer of non-commis- 
sioned officers from shore stations. 


MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


On October 31, 1926, there were 314 officers in the Marine Corps 
Reserve; 189 in the Fleet and 125 in the Volunteer. 

On the same date there were 3208 enlisted men in the Marine Corps 
Reserve; 257.in Class II, 2019 in Class III, 517 in Class IV, and 415 
in Class VI. 


These officers and men are distributed as follows: 


Eastern Reserve Area, Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa. : 
8th Regiment (less 3rd Bn.), 
Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
32 officers, 478 enlisted men. 
7th Regiment, Headquarters, New York, N. Y.: 
29 officers, 407 enlisted men. 
Casual Company, Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
43 officers, 281 enlisted men. 
Aviation Unit, Headquarters, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
13 officers, 20 enlisted men. 
Reserve Companies (4 in a drill status) : 
8 officers, 224 enlisted men, available in case of emergency to join a regi- 
ment or other assignment as directed. 
Central Reserve Area, Headquarters, Chicago, IIl.: 
oth Regiment, Headquarters, Chicago, III, 
46 officers, 657 enlisted men. 
Casual Company, Headquarters, Chicago, III.: 
23 officers, 59 enlisted men. 
Aviation Unit, Headquarters, Chicago, III.: 
4 officers, 26 enlisted men. 
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Reserve Companies (1 in a drill status) : 
2 officers, 45 enlisted men, available in case of emergency to join a regi- 
ment or other assignment as directed. 


Southern Reserve Area, New Orleans, La.: 


Third Battalion, 8th Regiment, Headquarters, New Orleans: 
16 officers, 389 enlisted men. 

Aviation Unit, Headquarters, New Orleans, La.: 
3 officers, 10 enlisted men. 

Casual Company, Headquarters, New Orleans, La.: 
20 officers, 40 enlisted men. 

Western Reserve Area, Headquarters, San Francisco, Cal. : 

3rd Regiment, Headquarters, San Francisco, Calif. : 
48 officers, 500 enlisted men. 

Casual Company, Headquarters, San Francisco, Calif.: 
9 officers, 47 enlisted men. 

Aviation Unit, Headquarters, San Francisco, Calif.: 
9 officers, 9 enlisted men. 


Reserve Companies (1 in a drill status) : 
2 officers, 47 enlisted men, available in case of emergency to join a regi- 


ment or other assignment as directed. 

With reference to recruiting of officers, the reserve needs younger men. 
Therefore, in the procuring and recommending of applicants for commission, 
every effort should be made to get young college graduates; if possible those 
who have completed the advanced R.O.T.C., course. New regulations govern- 
ing the appointment of both Fleet and Volunteer Reserve Officers have just 
been published to the service. With reference to the recruiting of enlisted 
men for the Reserve, the Corps will obtain an average of sixty a month 
for this fiscal year for Class III and due to the energy and resourcefulness 
of the recruiting service, will procure from two to three hundred a month for 
Class VI. In procuring men for Class VI careful attention should be given 
to filling the different specialties with the highest type of men, i.e., bandsmen, 
chauffeurs, clerks, pioneers, etc. Reserve officers have also been giving a 
helping hand toward the procurement of personnel for the regiments. There 
were recently submitted to the Reserve Area Commanders the names of 161 
former enlisted men who served in Aviation Units and who left the service 
within the last year with creditable records. The recruiting service can, 
by letter and personal contact, get in touch with these former Marines and 
secure the enlistment of many of them for service with the Marine Corps 
Reserve Aviation Units. The names of men discharged at different posts 
and stations of the Marine Corps, who do not reénlist or obligate themselves 
to serve in Class III are sent to the Reserve Area Commanders together 
with their addresses. This will be another source from which to obtain 
recruits for the reserve. 

Since the last issue of the GazeTTe, the Marine Corps Reserve has started 
new activities and extended its scope of action. In publishing these brief 
articles from time to time, it is the purpose to give a synopsis of some of the 
more important accomplishments of the Reserve, thus keeping the Corps 
informed as to what is taking place in this branch of the service. 

Recent Marine Corps Orders direct that a list will be kept at Headquarters 
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of the names of non-commissioned officers eligible for appointment to com- 
missioned and warrant grades in the Reserve in case of war. This order 
gives in detail the requirements governing such appointments. As a result 
of the first examination held on October 11th, four non-commissioned officers 
were recommended for inscription on this eligible list. Another examination 
will be held in the near future and the cases of many more candidates will 
be considered. This is a case where the office should seek the man—the 
Commanding Officers selecting out the best material and recommending the 
men so selected to take the required examination. This is just one other 
source, and a good one, for obtaining capable platoon leaders for duty in 
time of war or emergency and should be taken advantage of. In this con- 
nection it might be said that the Board has made its report on the Warrant 
Officers and Pay Clerks qualified for commission in time of emergency and 
it behooves those designated to fit themselves for higher rank by taking the 
correspondence school courses provided by the Marine Corps Schools. After 
passing the required examination for inscription on the eligible list, non- 
commissioned officers are placed in a probationary status and upon successful 
completion of one of the basic correspondence school courses, their status 
becomes confirmed on this list. 

Increased interest is being displayed on the part of reserve officers with 
respect to correspondence school courses and from the most recent report 
it was learned that sixty-four officers have enrolled. Application to the 
Commanding Officer, Marine Corps Schools, Marine Barracks, Quantico, 
Virginia, is all that is necessary for an officer to enroll. Headquarters has 
directed that the Training Regulations, Publications, etc., that are furnished 
regular officers and organizations of the Corps, be also furnished officers of 
the Volunteer and Fleet Reserve and also drill companies of the reserve. 
Therefore, these officers will receive all Marine Corps, Orders, Circulars, etc., 
as they are issued. These publications should keep them more closely associ- 
ated with regular Marine Corps activities. Headquarters has also authorized 
appointment of regular officers and non-commissioned officers as Inspectors- 
Instructors of drill companies of the Reserve; one regular officer and one 
non-commissioned officer will be assigned to each company. 

As reported in this magazine some time ago, all Marine Corps Reserve 
officers are to be assigned and trained as Specialists. This work is progressing 
satisfactorily and to date more than half of the reserve officers have been 
assigned to various Specialties. It is considered that this training will not 
only enable reserve officers to attain the highest degree of efficiency in their 
military duties, but will also add to the efficiency of the reserve and aid in 
mobilizing troops during war or national emergency. It will readily be seen 
that officers possessing special and highly skilled knowledge in the technic 
of small arms, machine guns, artillery, gas and tanks, or who are familiar 
with motor transport, aviation, scouting and kindred military subjects, will 
be prepared for instant service and will be of inestimable value to our mili- 
tary service. These Specialties enter into all Departments of the service, 
including the Paymaster’s and Quartermaster’s Departments and other special 
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administrative duties. Group training of officers in their specific duties will 
be given when possible. 

We are glad to announce that two more drill companies of the reserve 
have been authorized ; the 303d Company of New York City and the 304th 
Company of Brooklyn, New York. Both these companies have succeeded in 
securing excellent armories. The 303rd Company has its Armory aboard the 
U.S.S. Illinois at the foot of 96th Street and the 304th Company is located 
in the Naval Armory of Brooklyn. These Armories afford these companies 
first-class accommodations such as drill halls, galleries, gymnasiums, storage 
rooms, pool and card rooms, etc., so that they serve the purpose of Clubs 
and not only places of business. These companies are nearly recruited to 
strength and should soon be placed on a drill-pay status. The strength of 
drill companies is now sixty enlisted, Fleet Reserve, and thirty-three enlisted, 
Volunteer Reserve. All reserve companies have been provided with a pro- 
gressive Drill and Training Schedule and from all reports received they are 
giving a good account of themselves. 

The Western Reserve Area is making rapid progress in the instruction 
of its reservists and in its endeavor to bring its members into closer associa- 
tion with the regular service. The Commanding Officers, Western Reserve 
Area, and 7th Regiment, have arranged periodical conferences to assist reserve 
officers in their military studies and particularly in their correspondence 
school courses. The Commanding Officer of this Area has also issued the 
following instructions: “It is the purpose of this office to issue monthly, 
during the correspondence school year, a series of brief circulars relating to 
subjects of which it is believed reserve officers attached to the regiment 
should possess some knowledge. The series will consist of, Outline of the 
History and formation of the Marine Corps, The functions, organizations 
and mission of the Marine Corps, The organization of the 3d Regiment, 
The duties of the Headquarters Company, The duties of the Service Com- 
pany, Communication duty in the Regiment and Battalion, Intelligence duty 
in the Regiment and Battalion, and The Howitzer and Machine Gun Com- 
pany.” In the San Francisco and Los Angeles Areas, Reserve Officers’ 
Associations have been formed. This appears to be an excellent idea and is 
in line with the policy of the Commanding Officer of that Area to bring his 
officers together, thus benefiting themselves and the service. 

Some of the Reserve Areas and Regiments have started News Bulletins 
and Circulars to keep their personnel informed of the reserve activities and 
others have dinner and luncheon parties for the purpose of “ Get-to-gether ” 
meetings. All these schemes are very good, being beneficial to the reserve 
and to the officers concerned. 

Instructions have been sent to the Commanding Officers of all Marine 
Corps Barracks and Stations directing them to afford visiting reserve officers 
every possible opportunity to observe post routine and to endeavor to make 
their visits both interesting and instructive. This practice was inaugurated 
in the Western Reserve Area and has proven both popular and beneficial. 
As a result of this practice the reserve officer feels that the regular has 
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an interest in him and recognizes his value to the Marine Corps. This 
opportunity also gives reserve officers a chance to obtain small-bore and 
range practice. 

Bands are authorized for the 3d, 7th, 8th, and 9th Regiments of the 
Reserve. The personnel of such bands consist of 1 Second Lieutenant, 
1 First Sergeant, 3 Sergeants, 4 Corporals, and 40 Privates First Class and 
Privates. It is believed that these organizations will soon enlist the required 
number, securing personnel from college bands or from bands and orchestras 
of professional musicians in the area concerned. 

The casual companies of the reserve in the different areas have been 
divided into platoons to facilitate the assignment of officers and men not 
attached to tactical units, thus simplifying the administration of the companies 
and permitting of ready assignment to mobilization stations. 

The reserve activities are now mentioned weekly in the Army and Navy 
Journal and Army and Navy Register, monthly in the Leatherneck and 
quarterly in this magazine. 

Regular officers on duty with the reserve should realize how much they 
can do to assist the Reserve officer who is desirous of improving his pro- 
fessional fitness. 

By lectures, conferences and timely papers on military subjects, they can 
help him over the rough spots of the correspondence school courses and 
better fit him to meet the crucial test when it comes. At the present writing, 
there are fifty Reserve Officers in New York City, twenty-two in Philadelphia, 
twelve in Chicago, six in New Orleans, and twelve in San Francisco. The 
regular officer has thus a wide field in which to perform this signal service. 


ORDNANCE TESTS 


The Army has been conducting some very important tests for the last 
two months at the Aberdeen Proving Grounds. These tests refer principally 
to recent developments of anti-aircraft guns, mounts, fire control, and search- 
lights. Fortunately, the Marine Corps has had two officers attending these 
tests and demonstrations, so that upon completion of them, it is expected that 
Headquarters will receive very important reports on the results. 

These tests include firing from multiple mounts with the 30 and 50 
calibre machine guns; firing with the 37mm gun, the 3” gun, and trials with 
a suitable mount for the 105mm gun. New fire control instruments were 
given a thorough tryout, together with the new 60” Sperry Searchlight and 


distant control of guns tested. Great improvements have been made in all. 


this equipment and the results obtained in both day and night firing have 
been a great surprise to all who witnessed them. 

A Board consisting of seven Marine officers has been convened at the 
Marine Barracks, Quantico, Va., for the purpose of testing the cross country 
ability of various makes and types of vehicles. The number of vehicles to be 
tested approximates twelve and includes two of the latest makes of two-ton 
tractors with the crawler-type tracks, one cross country car, one and one-half 
to five ton trucks, one ton trailers equipped with three inch to eight inch 
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tires, the infantry 1500-pound capacity cargo carts, and 75mm guns and 
caisson hook-ups. It is proposed to run the tests under the most difficult 
conditions. The ground and terrain conditions will approximate the maximum 
bad road conditions likely to be encountered under field conditions. Dyna- 
mometer data will be obtained along with practical data. The purpose is to 
develop a type of cross country transportation for military use which can be 
used for operating in a country with poor roads or no roads at all. 


EQUIPMENT OF MAIL GUARD WITH THOMPSON SUBMACHINE GUN 


The Marines on Mail Guard Service have been equipped with the Thomp- 
son Submachine Gun. Each gun will have four extra twenty round magazines 
and one four pocket magazine case, web. This weapon will also be equipped 
with a Cutts compensator. In the recent holdups by bandits of mail, bank 
messengers and express shipments, large amounts of money were stolen and a 
number of guards were killed and wounded. In some cases the bandits were 
armed with machine guns. The old-time equipment and safeguards are 
totally inadequate to meet the operations of modern bandits. The Thomp- 
son Submachine Gun due to its compactness, reliability and ease of operation, 
is perfectly adapted for such emergencies and in the hands of the trained 
Marine, this gun will have the desired effect. This weapon is now equipped 
with the Cutts compensator which so controls it that it will not kick or rear 
up when discharged. It is said that the effect of this compensator is to raise 
the fire effect of the Thompson Submachine gun about 140 per cent. This 
is done of course by decreasing the dispersion of semi-automatic and full 
automatic fire, which permits the entire stream of bullets to be directed to 
the point it is desired to hit. It also has the tremendous advantage of keeping 
the bullets on the target, so that there are no wild shots flying around outside 
of the direct line of fire, unnecessarily endangering bystanders. The Thompson 
Submachine Gun will fire 400 aimed shots per minute. It is very light weight 
—it is shorter than the ordinary rifle and is not in any sense as large as the 
ordinary machine gun, 


AMMUNITION ALLOWANCES FOR POSTS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Some months ago the Division of Operations and Training made a very 
careful study of Marine Corps annual needs of artillery and infantry 
weapon ammunition, grenades and pyrotechnics, for training purposes, and 
submitted such study to the Bureau of Ordnance of the Navy for approval. 

When finally approved, such allowances will give Marine Corps units 
definite allowances of these stores for the fiscal year, thus resulting in 
increased training along systematic lines. For the present, however, these 
allowances will be based on current appropriations and even though they are 
not as great as hoped for, they will permit the Corps to extend its training 
with better results. 
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